








25th Annual Judging Contest begins: Ayrshire Class on page 16 
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Full 3-Plow Power 
— Watth the work Ay! 


If you want all of Ford’s fine features in a bigger, 
more powerful tractor, then you'll want to see and 
try a new 800 Ford Tractor. With a powerful new 800, 
you can pull three plows with ease—do six days’ plow- 
ing in four ... all at a low cost per acre! You'll find 
dozens more advantages in the 800 series, includirg 
Ford’s new 5-speed transmission . . . comfortable Rest- 
O-Ride seat ... am advanced hydraulic system with 
3-point linkage . . . live power take-off* controlled from 
the regular clutch pedal . . . and much more! So look 
em over. It’s worth a trip to your Ford Tractor dealer’s! 

*Standard equipmen! on model 860 
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Full 2-Plow Power 
— With now features / 


Plenty of power for most farm jobs, with real oper- 
ating economy ... that’s the new 600 series Ford 
Tractor. For Ford’s “Red Tiger” engine is designed 
and built to provide high power output with excep- 
tionally low fuel consumption. And you'll find just 
the combination of tractor features you want in the 
three different models available. And all the advanced 
600 models have step-ahead features for faster, easier, 
better farming. See them now! 
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DAIRY DIGEST 


WEST VIRGINIA SHORT COURSE 


The 14th annual West Virginia 
University Dairy Short Course will 
be held at Jackson’s Mill, January 4 
' 7 Speakers will include Joe 

eotte, Pennsylvania; Dr. Ken- 
neth Hood, Chicago; and there will 
be panel discussions on trench and 
bunker silos, as well as one on 
trends in dairy farming. 
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S. M. SALISBURY 


Schuyler M. Salisbury, 65, Pro- 
ssor of Dairy Science at Ohio 
State University, died November 
26 following a heart attack. 

A well known dairy cattle judge 
nd educator, he was a past secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Ohio 
Dairymen's Association, secretary 
of the Ohio Ayrshire Breeders’ 
Association and classification judge 
for both the American Jersey Cat- 
tle Club and the American Ayr- 
hire Breeders’ Association. 


PENNSYLVANIA SHORT COURSE 


\ four-week course in Dairy 
Farming will be offered at The 
Pennsylvania State University 
from February 2 to March 2, 1955, 
Subjects covered will incluc? dis- 

ise prevention, dairy cattle judg- 

feeding and management, milk 
secretion, pasture and grassland 
nanagement, and the reproduction 
of dairy cattle, including artificial 
breeding 

Anyone 16 years of age or older, 
with a common school education, 
may get additional information 
and application blank from David 
McClay, Director of Short Cours- 
es, College of Agriculture, The 
Pennsylvania State University, 
State College, Pennsylvania. 


HOUSEHOLDER TO RETIRE 


Glen M. Householder, for 16 
years director of extension for the 
Holstein - Friesian Association of 
America, will terminate his service 
as director of the extension force 
February 1. He will then take up 
new responsibilities under the title 
of “special representative.” 

Prior to his work with the Hol- 
stein association, Mr. Householder 
served as a pioneer county agent 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

He became district supervisor of 
county agents in Wisconsin, and 
later general agriculturist for the 
Wisconsin State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets Subse- 
juently he became nationally 
known as farm supervisor with the 
Wisconsin State Board of Control 
in which capacity he managed 27 
state-owned farms and _ brought 
each to a high state of productivi- 
ty and efficiency. 
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GRASSLAND FARMING 
SHORT COURSE 


The College of Agriculture at the 
Pennsylvania State University, will 
conduct a one week short course in 

land farming March 14 to 19, 

1955. The course is designed to 

help farmers with their problems 

grassland farming and to make 

ilable to them the latest infor- 
mation about the subject. 

For more information about the 
courses and how to enroll, persons 
ire requested to write to David 
R. McClay, Director of Short 
Courses, College of Agriculture, 
The Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, State College, Pennsylvania. 
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Ful 0 Pep 32... 


mighty mix for milk! 











Ful-O-Pep “32"turns your grain into 
AAILK AT LOW COST! 


It’s really loaded with food value! 


Here is probably the best dairy feed mix on the market today! 

Extra-nutritious Ful-O-Pep “32” is a complete 

concentrate, full of the proteins, vitamins and minerals... 
even the trace minerals your grain lacks . . . and 

your cows need for sound health and long milking life. 


A little goes a long, long way! 


The beauty of Ful-O-Pep “32” is that it takes only 100 Ibs. 
to balance 400 Ibs. or more of grain. And there are 

no pre-mixes, smal! quantities, or special items to bother with 

. .. just one simple mixing operation and you have a real 

efficient ration that promotes heavy, continuous milk flow 


Makes more moo-la for you! 


Yes, you really save cash with this low-cost dairy formula. 
It takes so little Ful-O-Pep “32” mixed with your grain, for a 
powerful, milk-making feed! More and more 
profit-minded dairymen are increasing milk production, and 
their milk checks, too, with the help of Ful-O-Pep “32.” 


See Yow Ful: O24 Daler 
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(es Better Milk Checks 7 


| / TELL ME THE SECRET 
|| OF YOUR FINE DAIRY 
i WERO, BILL, MY HAYS 
$0 POOR THIS 
























YES, LACK OF 
VITAMIN’A"CAN 
D> RESULT IN ROUGH 

F COATS, SWELLED JOINTS, 
NIGHT BLINDNESS, 
LOW DISEASE 
RESISTANCE 
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MINE, TOO 
BUT IVE FOUND 
A NEW SOURCE 
OF NECESSARY 
VITAMINS 





























| FEED THE NEW 
\MPROVED KOM ABAE 
IT HAS 4000 UNITS 
OF VITAMIN "A’ PER 


OUNCE, PLUS MINERALS 


POOR CALVING 
TOO WHAT 00 


{OV 00% ° 
GROWTH GUARDS 
AGAINST DISEASE, HAS 
HIGH DIGESTIBILITY 
AND POTENCY . YOU 
OUGHT TO GET 





















KOWKARE BGT 
AWAY 















UL LV Ger MOWMARE IM THE 50 LB. DRUM. 

IT'S MUCH CHEAPER... CUTS COST FROM 554 
TO 364 A POUND AND WILL HELP CONVERT 
UIGH COST FEED INTO BIGGER 
MILK CHECKS 


1 WILL, I'VE SEEN 
WHAT AOM-AARES 








Get New Improved KOW-KARE At Your 
Dealer's, where you buy KALF-KARE, 


Write for FREE Cow Book 


Useful, easy-to understand, illustroted, 24 poges. 
“Core ond Feeding of Doiry Cottle.” Written by o 
Deiry Authority. Send postal to» 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 
Lyndonville 13, Vermout 

























CONTINENTAL RED SEAL*POWER 





vnits—all standard fuels —for 
pumping, drilling, irrigating, saw- 
ing, and many other jobs on farm 
and ranch. For performance, econ- 
omy and long life, choose the old 
Feliable Continental Red Seal power. 


Year after year, ever since 1902, 
Continental Red Seal engines have 
been the preferred power source for 
leading makes of farm machines. 
Red Seal dependability is available, 
too, in separate engines and power 


SERVICE FACILITIES AND GENUINE RED SEAL PARTS ARE AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 
Continenta/ Motors [orporation 


MICHIGAN 





MUSKEIGON 
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COVER PICTURE 


On page 16 we present the Ayrshire class, 
the first class in our Silver Anniversary Hoard’s 
Dairyman Cow Judging Contest. To set the 
theme we selected what we considered the best 
head in each breed shown at the 1954 National 
Dairy Cattle Congress for this and each of the 
next four covers. 


The Ayrshire head on our cover is Curtiss 
Candy Strawberry, owned by Robert Seitz of 
Bay Meadows, Wisconsin. A daugh'er of the 
well-known Netherhall Swanky Dan, she repre- 
sents some 50 years of Seitz breeding. She was 
the winning 3-year-old at Waterloo in 1950 and 
placed ninth in this year’s aged cow class. 
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Washington Dairygrams 


TENSION MAY EASE BETWEEN FARM BUREAU AND DAIRY GROUPS 
FOLLOWING ELECTION OF CHARLES B. SHUMAN 
(ILLINOIS) TO SUCCEED ALLAN KLINE AS PRESIDENT 
OF AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION. WHILE BOTH 
MEN AGREE ON GENERAL FARM POLICY, SHUMAN KNOWS 
THE DAIRY PICTURE BETTER AND HAS SHOWN WILLING- 
NESS TO CONFER AND COOPERATE WITH DAIRY CROUPS. 


NOVEMBER MILK FLOW SET ANOTHER ALL-TIME RECORD BUT ONLY 
SLIGHTLY ABOVE 1953. WAS 10 PER CENT ABOVE 1945- 
52 AVERAGE. 


PROPS CUT ON SMALL GRAINS. SECRETARY BENSON DROPPED 
SUPPORTS ON OATS, BARLEY, RYE, AND GRAIN SORGHUM 
FROM 85 TO 70 PER CENT OF PARITY. PRODUCTION 
HIGHER IN 1954 THAN IN 1953. STILL NO RESTRIC- 
TIONS ON PRODUCTION. BENSON SAYS ACTION WILL HELP 
DAIRYMEN AND POULTRYMEN,. 








CROP CONTROLS EASED AS SECRETARY BENSON ABOLISHES CROSS 
COMPLIANCE REQUIREMENT. PREVIOUSLY FARMERS HAD 
TO COMPLY WITH ALL ALLOTMENTS TO QUALIFY FOR 
SUPPORT ON ANY CROP. CONTROLS APPLY ONLY TO IN- 
DIVIDUAL CROPS NOW. 





NEW FACES IN CONGRESS AGRICULTURE COMMITTEES. IN SEN- 
ATE, SCOTT OF NORTH CAROLINA (A DAIRY FARMER), 
NEUBERGER OF OREGON (AN OLEO SUPPORTER), AND 
McNAMARA OF MICHIGAN (A LABOR LEADER) ARE FAVORED 
CANDIDATES AT PRESENT. JOHNSON OF WISCONSIN MAY 
GET NOD IN HOUSE. 





DAIRY PRICE SPREAD REPORT MADE BY SENATE COMMITTEE. 
STATED THAT LARGER CUT BY PROCESSORS NOT DUE 
ALONE TO HIGHER COSTS. PROFITS HIGHER, TOO. ASKS 
PROCESSORS TO REDUCE MARGINS. 





CONSERVATION PAYMENTS KICKING UP A FUSS. EFFORT WILL BE 
MADE TO AMEND LAW THAT DENIES PAYMENTS TO FARMERS 
WHO KNOWINGLY HARVEST A BASIC COMMODITY IN EXCESS 
OF ACREAGE ALLOTMENT. 





C.C.C. DAIRY STOCKS AS OF DECEMBER 8 WERE 280 MILLION 
POUNDS BUTTER, 3435 MILLION POUNDS CHEESE, AND 
104 MILLION POUNDS POWDER. 
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steps up the 
effectiveness of 
antibiotic-sulfa 
action 


Soxipent contains a combination 
of two antibiotics (penicillin, 
dihydrostreptomycin) and two 
sulfas (sulfisoxazole, sulfathiazole) 
Cobalt increases the activity 
of the sulfisoxazole, as well as 
that of the two antibioties. 
Cobalt makes these agents 
work harder and faster—for 
more effective treatment of 
stubborn mastitis cases than 








Addition of Cobalt to the Soxipent 
formula is another important scientific 
development originating from 

Fort Dodge research. Patent applied for 
Fort Dodge Laboratories, Inc., 

Fort Dodge, lowa. 






dispensed 
only by veterinarians 








Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These colurnns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 


expression of their opinion on = 
ae 


tive, destructive or constructive, w 


subject, whether radical or conserva- 
or foolish, eritical or commendatory. 


Hoard s Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


Get public in act 


The current (November 10) Iis- 
sue of your fine publication is at 
hand, containing your laudable ed- 
itorial, “The Role of the Show,” 
with which I generally agree 

Having exhibited livestock at 
both the biggest and the smaller 
fairs and shows for around 2 
years, it is both deplorable and 
discouraging to see the livestock 
industry being forced into the 
background of events in connec- 
tion with expositions 
Many times I witnessed a 
bigger attendance of spectators at 
a non-premium one-day show or 
field day than at fairs 

In my opinion, this condition 
caused at fairs is largely due to 
the fact that the public is looking 
for spectacular entertainment. I 


fairs and 
have 


believe if more emphasis were 
placed on the livestock exhibits 
and bess on stage shows, rodeos, 


and such, that the public would 
be just as well pleased 

To quote an example: A fair in 
this area had less than 10 per 
cent of the main gate admission 
attend their night rodeo, simply 
because they had other forms of 
attractions for the public. Several 
livestock exhibitors told me after- 
wards that they never saw s0 
many people lingering in the barns 
looking at the exhibits 

One of the quickest ways for 
creating interest in getting the 
public to attend livestock shows is 
through participation. Milking 
contests, guessing contests, and so 
forth, with adequate publicity of 
winners in newspapers and you 
would soon have them backing the 
livestock shows. As one newspa- 
per man once told me, “Everyone 
is looking for his or her name and 
picture in the paper.” 

All too often the reports of win- 
nings in newspapers are a mean- 
ingless masse of names and data 
From an exhibitor’ standpoint 
(who is in the know) this is fine 
publicity but it doesn't Interest 
the public. Let's get the general 
public into the act and they will 
be our best boosters 

FRANKLIN C. BEATTY, 

Washington 


Need farmer shows 


I have just read your editorial, 
“The Role of the Show.” This is a 
very interesting outline of a most 
discouraging problem. All of these 
commercial shows urge manufac- 
turers to display commercial equip- 
ment and, almost without excep- 
tion, the cost of the show is far 
beyond any benefits manufactur- 
ers can receive, The result is that 
a lot of people in the farm equip- 
ment industry are looking very 
closely to ways and means of elim- 
inating the heavy expense they 
have had for shows and exhibits. 

If you come up with ways and 
means of getting farm people to 
attend the shows, you will help us 
solve our problem, too, 

It seems to me that the state 
fairs offer a wide variety of enter- 
tainment and exhibits and that the 
breed associations probably should 
limit their participation to these 
state shows rather than to try to 


promote national shows of \imited 
interest to the average farmer or 
dairyman. I think “the reason the 
Waterloo show draws so well is 
that it has been promoted as a 
farmer show rather than as a fan- 
cier show. 


Illinois. W. Fioyvp Keepers. 


With a clear conscience 


Seems to me we dairymen are 
incensed over the use of butter 
substitutes and then add to the 
national milk surplus by feeding 
milk substitutes to our calves. 

I fed milk substitutes to our 
calves for years with good results, 
but over a year ago, purely on 
principle, I switched to whole 
milk, low testing or cut with water, 
to be sure, but still whole milk. 
A little more expensive, but I can 
argue about butter vs. margarine 
with my city friends with a clear 
conscience 

My calves are in better condi- 
tion, probably proportionate to the 
extra expense. No worries about 
proper temperature and mixture. 

Why don't we at least encourage 
dairymen to feed calves whole milk 
for a month or six weeks, then 
switch to substitutes, instead of 
putting them on powdered mixes 
right after colostrum feeding? 

Washington. Brad BENEDICT, 


Ban standardization 


I have read a lot of articles con- 
cerning the surplus of dairy prod- 
nets but the first I have seen that 
1 believe approaches the right 
answer is the letter by James W 
Dodge in your November 25 issue 
Dairy products are,’ on the aver- 
age, of poor quality with excep- 
tions in some localities. 

This state’s butterfat require- 
ment is 3 per cent for whole milk 
and most of the milk sold crowds 
this limit. The average milk pro- 
duced in this area is probably 
around 4 to 4% per cent butterfat. 

What happens to the other 1 to 
1% per cent which comprises more 
than 25 per cent of the butterfat 
produced? With the government 
buying large quantities of “surplus” 
butterfat it is evident that, in ef- 
fect, a large percentage of the but- 
terfat is removed from the con- 


sumer’s milk and sold to the gov- 
ernment. The consumer pays for 
this portion of th> butterfat when 
he buys the milk and doesn’t get 
it. Then he pays for it again in 
taxes and doesn’t get it. 
American industry has a repu- 
tation for delivering goods of high 
quality, but it appears that a few 
greedy individuals in the dairy in- 
dustry have succeeded in setting a 
standard that departs from that 
goal. I would like to warn dairy- 
men that the public can be fooled 
for awhile, but not indefinitely. 
Once they began to see what is 
happening, no amount of advertis- 
ing, school lunch programs, vend- 
ing machines, etc. will sell milk. 
A suggestion for an easy way to 
correct this situation is an enforced 
amendment to the food and drug 
laws prohibiting the separation of 
anything from milk to be sold as 
whole milk. “Standardization” of 
milk by removal of fat compares 
with removing the hearts from 
stalks of celery to be sold as whole 
celery and attempting to justify it 
by pointing out that some celery 
does not have that much heart. 


West Virginia. Leo D. Patrerson. 


On judging contest 


I have seen quite a few letters 
in your magazine commending you 
on your picture judging contest. 
Would like to throw in a couple of 
“brickbats” in this regard. I be- 
lieve the contestants should be in- 
formed as to stage of lactation, 
stage of pregnancy, etc., of each 
animal before attempting to make 
their placings. Also think the offi- 
cial judges should judge only the 
pictures and not the animals them- 
selves. 

I enjoy your magazine very 
much. No dairyman can afford to 
be without it. 

Washington. Georce R. Wirtz. 


The official judges are required 
to make their placings from a 
copy of the magazine so they have 
ne advantage over the contestants. 
They do not see the animals or 
the original photographs.—Editors. 


50 years a subscriber 


I began reading Hoard’s Dairy- 
man 50 years ago. My address then 
was Saltillo, Mississippi. 

Do you have any Mississippian 
who has been reading it longer? 
The fact I have been a subscriber 
for 50 years is evidence I have 
enjoyed it and received much in- 
formation from it. Thanks. 

Mississippi. E. P. CLAYTON. 





“After blowing my lage hundred times, he finally signals 
t coast is clear.” 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


More on “bug chasing” 


I have just finished reading J. J. 
Reid’s article and the editorial 
comment (November 10) on “bug 
chasing” as related to mastitis 
control. May I offer my compli- 
ments on your stand with this dis- 
ease. I am aware, as I know you 
are, that such bold remarks elicit 
equally as bold remarks from the 
“purist” bugologists while Mr. 
Farmer still has to put up with 
sick animals, 70 per cent of which 
have no causative connection with 
bugs. 

Where does the research money 
for animal diseases go? If one 
looks over the research programs 
in most experiment -stations and 
most colleges, the answer is obvi- 
ous—oOveremphasis in one field at 
the expense of support for other 
equally as important fields of vet- 
erinary science. 

Why? You hit the nail on the 
head—-the administrators of these 
programs are chiefly bacteriolo- 
gists, some perhaps with too little 
practical experience with farm ani- 
mals. 

I agree with you that bugs can- 
not be ignored. Neither should re- 
search in any other important 
phase of veterinary science, the 
purpose of which should be to help 
find means of reducing the cost of 
producing food for human use. 

With our colleges and experi- 
mental stations dominated by this 
field and our control agencies 
working almost entirely in_ this 
field, how can this one-sided ap- 
proach be corrected? 

I know, from personal experi- 
ence within the profession, that 
one cannot speak out for equaliza- 
tion of research support or teach- 
ing emphasis without being pe- 
nalized, slanderized, and even 
financially embarrassed. And yet 
such reshifting of support will be 
necessary to improve the service 
of veterinary science to the ani- 
mal industry. 

What is the answer if this isn't 
it? How can we get the job done? 

I, for one, would like to read 
more articles by farm people tell- 
ing us where our research efforts 
can be best applied. And I would 
hope they would be based on actual 
farm records of disease costs mi- 
nus the usual political propaganda 
which seems to creep in and often 
shadows the facts. 

Congratulations again! 

Wisconsin. Dr. Roy E. NICHOLS. 


Drink 
more powdered milk 


Don't feed the powdered milk to 
the pigs. It’s perfectly good food 
for humans, and it is much cheap- 
er than any other milk you can 
buy. 

You may say that farmers in 
Wisconsin have plenty of fluid 
milk and don’t have to buy pow- 
dered milk, but many dishes can 
be enriched with more proteins by 
adding a little dry milk to casse- 
role dishes and baked foods 

Just try mixing up 1 quart of 
powdered milk; add a little choco- 
late syrup ('2 cup) and 1 teaspoon 
vanilla, Store in refrigerator and 
see how fast it disappears. 

For people on a low calorie diet, 
try adding 2 tablespoons of pow- 
dered milk to custards, enriched 
whole wheat bread, bran muffins, 
or any food that needs milk. 

Keep malted milk powder on 
hand too, and add a glass of the 
prepared powdered milk and a dip 
of ice cream, Flavor to suit your 
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taste and you have something spe- 
cial, This will take the place of 
dessert or it can be a light lunch 
at bedtime 

When I first bought powdered 
milk, my husband said, “I won't 
drink that stuff’. So I mixed it 
carefully, and put it in a quart 
milk bottle. Sometimes he drinks 
a whole quart for his midnight 
lunch and he can’t tell it from 
fresh milk. 

Keep several packages of pow- 
dered milk on hand all the time. 
You'll never run out of milk, not 
even on Sundays. 

Wisconsin Mrs. EMIL PREISIG. 


From what should 
inflations be made? 


(In our November 25 issue, Dr. J. C. 
White authored an article *‘These Infla- 
tions Outlast Rubber 2 to 1". The fol- 
lowing letter was received not as a re- 
buttal to the White article but to in- 
form dairymen of the research and test- 
ing belng conducted by a major manu- 
facturer of inflations. —Eds) 


Recent discussions and publica- 
tions have shown that a wide in- 
terest has developed over the ma- 
terials from which milking ma- 
chine inflations are made. 

This is important to the rub- 
ber companies that produce these 
inflations. Both the manufacturers 
end the users will profit by this in- 
terest, and it cannot help but re- 
sult in improved products. 

The inflation must do the most 
efficient milking job on the ma- 
chine for which it was designed. 
It must be smooth, both inside and 
out, in order not to act as a har- 
bor for bacteria. Also, so that it 
will be comfortable to the cow. 

It must be able to withstand 
many chemical conditions, such as 
butterfat, lactic acid, commercial 
cleansing solutions, water temper- 
atures from freezing to the boiling 
point. It must stand weather tem- 
perature changes from above 100 
degrees Fahrenheit to below zero. 
It must have resistance to the ef- 
fects of teat ointments and udder 
balms 

It must be able to stand flex 
pulsations as high as 120 per min- 
ute. It must be able to react or 
completely “snap back” in rhythm 
with the pulsator 

It must completely seal the 
vacuum not only within the shell 
but also against the teat or udder, 
It must not only properly deliver 
the milk satisfactorily to the in- 
flation’s claw but it must also shut 
off the vacuum when removed 
from the teat 

It must be of a nontoxic materi- 
al and must not irritate the cow’s 
teats or udder. 

In addition to the general re- 
quirements, there are the require- 
ments of the milking machine 
manufacturer for his own particu- 
lar machine, such as the shape or 
design of the inflations, the amount 
of vacuum to be used, the special 
requirements for pail type or pipe- 
line milkers, and the speed of the 
pulsations of his machines. 

The users’ problems must also 
be considered. Will the user keep 
his rubber parts clean and free 
from butterfat and the greasy ma- 
terials which are the base of some 
of the medicinal preparations 
sometimes necessarily used on the 
cow’s teats and udder? Some op- 
erators are not as careful as oth- 
ers. They allow these to accumu- 
late and be absorbed by the infla- 
tions, causing them to swell and 
become spongy. 

It is up to the rubber manufac- 
turer to consider all of these re- 
quirements and to choose the ma- 


(Turn to page 87) 








Since 1925 

mounting horsepower 
has added 70 acres to the 
average American farm 


Fewer farms, but larger farms! Fewer farmers, but 
vastly larger harvests! Fewer farm horses, but millions 
more farm horsepower! That's the amazing story of 
American agricultural progress that has made us the 
best-fed people in the world. And horsepower has led 


in that achievement! 


AC has been building spark plugs all through this 
period— pioneering to increase the work-value of farm 
engines. Latest and greatest of these horsepower triumphs 
is the exclusive AC Hot Tip Spark Plug with a super-fast- 
heating insulator tip that burns away combustion 
residues which would deposit on ordinary plugs and 
cause them to “short” or “misfire.” 


To keep your car, truck, tractor and other farm engines 
at their horsepower peak, watch your plugs—always 
replace with AC Hot Tip Spark Plugs. 


AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 





STANDARD FACTORY EQUIPMENT ON CHEVROLET + PONTIAC 


See how the AC Hot Tip insulator is skirted 
away from the center wire, forming a thin 
tip that really heats fast? 


Be Our Guest 


BIG TOWN 
NBC + TV 


OLDSMOBILE +« BUICK « CADILLAC « GMC 
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The FEATURES you want for 55- 
The SAVINGS you want for years to come/ 


You get both in 1955 Chevrolet Advance- 
Design trucks! These are the trucks that 
have everything it takes to tackle tough 


farm hauling jobs day after day. 

Pheu ady inced features save you hours 
and dollars—and driving effort, too. And 
they're built to stay on the job for a good 
many years to come. Chevrolet trucks, you 
for outhauling, outsaving, 


know, are lamou 


ind outlasting the others! 


Here are some sound and sensible reasons 
why America’s first-choice truck is a better 
choice than ever for you right now. Your 
Chevrolet dealer will be happy to give you 
all the facts. . Chevrolet Division of 


General Motors, Detroit 2, Mi higan, 


HIGH-COMPRESSION POWER 
Brawny “Thriftmaster 235” engipe. Rugged 
“Loadmaster 235.” Mighty "Jobmaster 261” 


optional on 2-ton models at extra cost. 


COMFORTMASTER CAB 
Big one-piece curved windshield. All-steel 


double-wall construction. Cushioned against 


frame vibration. 


LONG-LIFE CHASSIS 
Sturdy, single-unit tubular steel rear-axle 


housings. Strong, rigid frames. Durable 


diaphragm-spring clutches. 


CHEVROLET-BUILT BODIES 

They're built to last longer, requ re less 
maintenance. Stake and platform bodies are 
wide, long and roomy. Spacious pick-ups 


have grain-tight tailgates. 


WORK-SAVING CONTROL 
FEATURES 


Recirculating Ball steering gear. Torque- 
Action and Twin-Action brakes. Hydra-Matic 


1 3 


transmission optional on }4-, %-, and 1-ton 


models at extra cost. 


ADVANCE-DESIGN STYLING 

Low hood line for extra visibility and hand- 
some appearance. Wide-spaced parking lights 
indicate the full width of the truck. Massive, 


modern grille design. 


/CHEVROLET. 





S555 CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
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This article is a condensation of an ad- 
dress by the editor of Hoard’s Dairyman, 
presented before the annual meeting of the 
National Milk Producers Federation in 
Washington, D. C. At the request of di- 
rectors and officers of dairy ccoperatives, 
the message is presented here in abstracted 
form for review by all dairy farmers. 











N RESPONSE to the title assigned by your 
program chairman, your speaker will con- 
fine his comments to those major consid- 

erations bearing on a national dairy pro- 
gram. As important as are certain produc- 
tion, processing, and marketing considera- 
tions, we assume the greater part of your at- 
tention during this convention will be devoted 
to charting the course of a dairy legislative 
program for the ensuing year. 

In brief outline, the alternative programs 
availabie to the dairy industry are: 

1. Continue the present program of flexi- 
ble price supports. 

2. Direct payments, either to the processor 
or direct to the producer. 

3. National Milk Producers 
self-help program. 

4. A modified self-help program embody- 
ing a base and surplus provision. 

Before forecasting or attempting to chart 
a future course, however, let us take a few 
moments to see what a brief review of dairy 
history reveals. 

Since our recent and current efforts are to 
bring stability to the industry through price, 
let us study how demand and supply have re- 
sponded to price in the past. 

If we reduce the retail price of milk 10 
per cent, what increase in consumption can 
we expect? 

Anthony Rojko, formerly of the University 
of Chicago and now of the Department of 
Agriculture, reports that the demand-price 
ratio for fluid milk and cream is about 0.3 
to 0.5. For butter, the ratio will vary from 
0.6 to 9.7. The ratio is somewhat lower for 
In the case of fluid milk and cream, 
therefore, we can expect that with a 10 per 
cent reduction in retail price we may achieve 
an increase of some 3 to 5 per cent in sales. 

The comparative inflexibility of the demand 
response to price changes is a significant con- 
sideration in the formulation of a workable 
dairy program. Were the demand-price ratio 
approximately 1, we would have comparative- 
ly little concern about the price support is- 
sue. We could then go along with Pearson, 
Myers, and Davis of Cornell University in 
their paper, “The Stabilization of Farm In- 
come, an Attainable Ideal.” 

In this paper, appearing in the July 1953 
issue of Farm Economics, the authors point 
out that, on the average, farm prices and 
have been compensating during the 


Federation's 


economikt 


cheese 


supply 


56 


(lo we go from here? 


We can have reasonable milk and cream prices in 


peace-time. 


The present dairy program cannot pro- 


vide them, however, because it ignores 30 years of 


economic experience. 


past 25 years. In other words, a small crop 
brought a high price; a large crop brought a 
low price, but regardless of the size of crop, 
index of gross income was almost always 
100. In a small footnote, however, the au- 
thors of this paper stated that there are 
“minor variations from this average relation- 
ship for individual products.”” It is quite ob- 
vious that insofar as the dairy industry is 
concerned there is more than a minor variation. 

For purposes of illustration, if we had a 
10 per cent surplus of production over and 
beyond domestic demand, how far would the 
farm price have to fall to bring about a suf- 
ficient increase in consumption to bring de- 
mand and supply into balance? Let us assume 
that the demand-price ratio for dairy prod- 
ucts averaged 0.5. Let us further assume 


There are four courses open. 


that about one-half of the retail price of 
dairy products is returned to the producer, 
To increase dairy products consumption 10 
per cent would necessitate a 20 per cent drop 
in the retail price of dairy products. Since 
the marketing margins are comparatively 
fixed, the total drop in retail price, for all 
practical purposes, must be passed on to the 
raw material producer, the dairy farmer. For 
him to absorb the full drop in retail price 
means, for rough calculation, a drop of 40 
per cent in the farm price of milk and cream. 
Juggle these figures up and down, whatever 
way you may wish, the principle still holds 
and it is a principle which, in our opinion, 
has been overlooked, either through ignorance 
or intent, in the de- (Turn to page 39) 


How milk production responds to price changes 
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LOWER PRICES DO NOT SOLVE SURPLUS PROBLEM. Only in 1934, when low prices 


teamed up with drought and a disease eradication program, did production fall appreciably 
Price of other farm products has more influence on milk flow than price of milk and cream, 
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Seasonal reminders and research notes for the dairyman 
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CLIP COWS 
THIS WINTER 


You will spend less time keeping your herd 
clean and produce high quality milk easier if 
you clip your cows. 

Clipping the flanks, tail, and udder saves 
work in preparing cows for milking. It may 


also reduce the sediment in milk and help 
to lower the bacteria count. 

Many dairy farmers clip the entire bodies 
of their cows and have found it pays through 
better health, better lice control, and more 
milk produced, 

Five steps in clipping are listed by a Ver- 
mont extension dairyman: 

1. Clip the tallhead and area around the 
base of the tail. 

2. Clip the entire surface of the udder. 

3. After clipping belly and hocks, make a 
‘mark line’ from the navel to the thurl on 
both sides. Do this by holdihg the clippers 
on edge, with the bottom blade toward the 
cow's head 

4. Run the clippers up from the hock to 
the “mark line” to clean flanks and thighs. 


lice 

These steps are not a substitute for wash- 
ing the cow's udder at milking time. Even 
when cows are neatly clipped, the udder and 
the teats should still be washed carefully be- 
fore putting on the milking machine, 

Washing not only helps produce clean milk, 
but stimulates let-down so that the cow can 
be milked faster. 


COW MANURE 
WORTH $$ 


It is just as foolish to waste the fertility 
in manure as it would be to bury a sack of 


fertilizer. Careless handling of manure can 
cost you hundreds of dollars each year. 

One ton of manure from an average dairy 
herd contains about 500 pounds of organic 
matter, 10 pounds of nitrogen, 2 pounds of 
phosphorus, and 8 pounds of potassium. 
These amounts will naturally vary from farm 
to farm with the kind of bedding used, feed 
fed, and care given to the manure 

An average dairy cow produces 124% to 15 
tons of manure a year. The nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, and potassium in that much manure 
are worth about $30. Most costly errors in 
handling manure are leaving it out in loose 
piles where air can circulate through it and 
letting the liquid manure go to waste. 

Liquid manure contains about half of the 
total plant food in the manure, including 
about half of the nitrogen and about two- 


5. Clip up the backbone to help control 


thirds of the phosphorus. Unless stalls have 
drains leading to underground storage tanks, 
or unless enough bedding is used to absorb 
the liquid, much of the value in the manure 
is lost. 

When manure is left out in exposed piles, 
rain seeping through it carries away phos- 
phorus and potassium. Much of the nitrogen 
and organic matter is also lost. 

Store manure in a water-tight pit if it is 
not possible to haul it to the field each day 
from a stanchion barn. Losses are usually 
small when manure is left in sheds where it 
is well packed by the cattle. 


HAS MILK 
PRODUCTION DROPPED? 


Have you noticed any sudden drop in milk 
production since the barn feeding season 
started? 

Dr. J. A. Newlander, Vermont dairy spe- 
clalist, advises dairymen feeding hay that has 
been rained on to feed more grain and higher 
protein to make up for lower nutrient con- 
tent. 

A large number of hay samples that have 
been analyzed are low in both digestible pro- 
tein and total digestible nutrients. 

Normally, a 14 to 16 per cent protein grain 
mixture will provide protein needs even with 
grass hays. This year it may be advisable 
for many dairymen with lower quality hay to 
increase the protein content. 

As a general rule, about one-fourth of the 
protein in hay will be lost. In rainy weather 
the loss is about half. Also, some of the oth- 
er nutrients will be leached out. 

Newlander further suggests that since mo- 
lasses is one of our cheapest sources of en- 
ergy, it might pay to spread some on the 
hay in the manger. Use about one quart daily 
for each cow. This will not only increase the 
palatability of the hay, but it will also raise 
the food value. 


NEW TREATMENT FOR 
SWINE ERYSIPELAS 


Swine erysipelas may be dealt a staggering 
blow in the near future. 

The American Foundation for Animal 
Health announced a two-fold vaccination pro- 
gram involving gilts and their offspring 
which promises to give pigs greater protec- 
tion against the disease all the way from 
farrowing to market age. 

Vaccinating gilts before breeding is said 
to give the baby pigs immunity against 
erysipelas for as long as six weeks. Vaccina- 
tion at weaning age then continues the pro- 
tection for most of the pigs until market age. 

It is more economical to vaccinate the dam 
than the individual baby pig. Furthermore, 
the sow retains immunity for as long as eight 
months, so that successive crops of baby pigs 
may receive early protection through one 
vaccination. 

Erysipelas is second only to hog cholera 
as a killer and crippler of swine. Animals 
that survive acute attacks often are stunted 
and are poor gainers. Swine growers should 
be on the alert for high temperatures, loss 
of appetite, and swollen joints in pigs and 
should obtain a prompt diagnosis if any of 


these symptoms appear. 


WHEN HANDLING 
WILD GAME 


You should always wear gloves when han- 
dling wild game. 

Hundreds of hunters, housewives, and 
butchers get rabbit fever every year beeause 
they handle infe:ted meat with their bare 
hands. 

While the disease is most often spread by 
rabbits, it has been found in many other 


game animals and birds. Rabbit fever is also 
spread by fleas, ticks, lice, and deerflies 
which may bite you after feeding on infected 
animals. 

If you should feel sick after handling rab- 
bits and have a headache, chills, pains, and 
a high fever, call your doctor at once. The 
symptoms will usually appear in the first 
week after you handle infected rabbits. It 
may take from two weeks to a year for you 
to recover completely. 

To cut down rabbit fever this year, don’t 
shoot or handle slow, sluggish rabbits. Wear 
gloves when you handle any game and wash 
your hands with plenty of soap and water 
when you are through. Be sure to cook all 
game thoroughly. 


LOOK FOR 
CATTLE GRUBS 


This is the time of year when cattle grubs 
frequently appear in the backs of cattle. 

While scores of new insecticidal sprays 
have been tested in recent years, an experi- 
mental, phosphate-type insecticidal spray has 
been found to be effective by U.S. D. A. ento- 
mologists. The material, called 21/199, is the 
first to prove as effective as the standard 
rotenone treatment against the grubs. 

The phosphate spray kills grubs by direct 
contact. As grubs reach a late stage of de- 
velopment within the body of cattle, they 
form cysts under the skin of the backs of 
the animals and make a hole in the skin. 
Trace amounts of the spray penetrate these 
holes to the grubs, causing their death. 

The entomologists caution that until much 
more is learned about the toxic effect of this 
spray on cattle, rotenone still should be de- 
pended on for cattle grub control. 

The standard treatment is to dust the 
backs of cattle with a 5 per cent rotenone 
powder diluted with 3 parts of inert material. 
Ruffle the hair while dusting the back. If 
grub holes have been opened Ly a stiff brush- 
ing, the material will give a better kill. One 
pound of rotenone will treat 15 to 20 animals. 

Spraying with 744 pounds of 5 per cent 
rotenone powder in 100 gallons of water at 
400 pounds pressure is also effective. One 
hundred gallons of spray will treat 150 to 
200 animals. 
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Weld equipment yourself os. w: cu 


“Fix it yourself” is becoming a national motto, particularly on 
the farm. Time and money can be saved by learning to arc weld. 


ing shop may be, half a day is usually 
“shot” before a broken part can be 
taken to town and repaired. If a farm welder 
is at hand, the repair may often be made in 
an hour or less. Frequently a failure can be 
corrected without disassembling the machine. 

Not long ago a young farmer who was do- 
ing custom hay baling mentioned that he had 
broken a casting on his baler. The field in 
which he was working was one-half mile from 
town and three miles from home. He said, 
“I got in my car, took the part home, fixed 
it, and was back in less than an hour. If I 
had taken it to town I'd have wasted most 
of the morning.” 

Will it pay me to buy a welder, is a ques- 
tion each individual must decide. The follow- 
ing questions might be considered. 

1. Are there adequate nearby facilities 
where prompt repair service can be had at a 
reasonable cost? 


R ite shop: m of how near a local weld- 


2. Do I have enough emergency repair 
needs to justify the cost of the welder? 
3. After I have the welder will I take 


time to learn how to use it properly? 

In addition to these three points, there is 
the matter of the individual inventive mind. 
Many men derive great satisfaction from try- 
ing out their own ideas, such as making new 
machines or remodeling existing ones. 

Are welders are of two types, those that 
provide alternating welding current (AC) and 
those that provide direct welding current 
(DC). Farm welding can be done satisfac- 
torily with either type. 

AC machines can be plugged into a 230- 
volt outlet and are most commonly used. A 
DC welder for farm use is generally run by 
a gasoline engine and is not connected to the 
power line. Such a machine can be brought 


The author is extension agricultural engineer at the 


University of Minnesota, St. Paul. 


into the field if necessary. The cost of this 
type of equipment is considerably more than 
that of the AC transformer type. 


Purchase farm type welder... 


In purchasing an AC electric welder it 
should be made certain that the machine is 
a farm type and not an industrial type. Pow- 
er suppliers usually require that welders used 
on rural lines meet the specifications of the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion (N. E.M. A.). They also specify that the 
welders be designed for 230 volts and that 
the input at rated load not exceed 37.5 am- 
peres. A maximum welding current of 180 
amperes can be obtained from such a welder. 

Arc welding is a process of joining metals 
by means of the heat created in an electric 
are. The heat of the electric arc is so in- 
tense that it melts the pieces of metal being 
welded and forms a small molten pool in the 
metal under the tip of the electrode. This 
pool is referred to as a crater. 

At the same time the tip of the electrode 
is melted and small globules of melted elec- 
trode metal pass across the arc into the cra- 
ter. As the tip of the electrode is moved 
along the seam, the molten pool of melted 
electrode and work metal cools and solidifies 
into a weld, fusing the pieces into one solid 
mass. 

There are three types of welds commonly 
used in farm work: the fillet, lap, and butt 
welds. These welds may be made in the flat, 
horizontal, vertical, and overhead positions. 


Select correct type electrode... 


Electrodes are the filler metal in the form 
of a wire or rod, either bare or covered, 
through which current is conducted between 
the electrode holder and the arc and base 
metal. Electrodes with small diameters re- 
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quire less current than the larger electrodes 
and are used for welding thinner materials 
where less heat is needed to melt the metals. 
The right type of electrode should be selected 


. for the job to be done. For welding all types 


of steel an E6013 mild-steel electrode can be 
used, 

Electrodes for welding cast iron do not 
have an official number designation; how- 
ever manufacturers usually give these rods 
trade names which indicate that they are for 
welding cast iron. There are two types of 
cast-iron electrodes, those which make a weld 
that can be drilled, sawed, filed or otherwise 
machined and one which makes a weld which 
is too hard to be machined. 

There are many different 
trodes for hard surfacing. They are not 
numbered but are generally named by the 
manufacturer to indicate the type of work 
for which they are intended, 


types of elec- 


Precautions to observe ... 


A few simple precautions should be ob- 
served before attempting welding. 

1. Use proper protective equipment includ- 
ing gloves and face shield with special lenses. 

2. Remove from the welding area any ma- 
terial that will easily catch fire. 

3. Clean the metal before welding so that 
it is reasonably free of grease, rust, and 
paint. 

4. Wear clothing that will protect the 
body from hot sparks and arc rays, 

5. Avoid an awkward position from which 
to weld. (Turn to page 88) 


REPAIRS to machinery that break down 
during the busy season can readily be made 
in the evening, if a welder is available, 


ELECTRODE held at correct angle for 
welding in different positions. The types 
shown are most frequently used on farms. 
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The HOARD'S 





iH. STANFIELD 


Ohio Jersey breeder 
farming in partner- 
ship with his father 
Harold receives 25 per 
cent of gross income 





PAUL MONTAVON 


Operater 260 acres in 
Illinois with his 
father on 50-50 basis 
Dairy herd and crops 
furnish income. 





ALLEN BENTLEY 


Iowa Guernsey breed- 
er farms 180 acres on 
50-50 basis with fath- 
er. Herd averaged 
nearly SOO Ibs. fat 
past > years 








MR. AND MRS. HOWIE LANG, Iowa Ayrshire breeders, built a new 
home so Jack end his wife could have the family house, in the back- 
ground jack (L.) and his brother, Maynard, give an approving look. 


DAIRYMAN ROUND TABLE describes .. . 
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HOWARD ZIEGLER, Ohio Guernsey breeder, right, discusses the 1954 
oat crop with his two sons, John (left) and Harry (center) 
son may someday be the third generation in this family partnership. 


Harry's 


Here is how seven of our leading dairymen have worked 


their sons into the management of their farms. 


Many 


of your questions have been included in the discussion. 


How many acres are involved in your father- 
son agreement? 


Mr. Harold Stanfield, Ohio: 230 acres, 150 
acres under cultivation 

Mr. ©. A. Harder, Idaho: 160 acres with 125 
in crops 

Mr. Howie Lang, Iowa: 160 crop acres. 

Mr. Amzi Rankin, Alabama: 1,250 acres, 1,100 
acres in pasture, hay, end oats. 

Mr. Howard J. Ziegler, Ohio: 640 acres, 520 
tillable 

Mr. Paul Montavon, Ulinois: 260 acres, all but 
10 acres in crops. 

Mr. Allen Bentley, Iowa: 180 acres with 170 


crop acres 


How large is your dairy herd? 


Stanfield: We have 23 milk cows and 25 
young stock. 

Harder: 70 milk cows and 60 young stock. 
Lang: 32 milk cows and 35 young stock 
Rankin: 175 milk cows and 225 young stock. 
Ziegler: 50 milk cows and 50 young stock. 
Montavon: 23 milk cows and 23 young stock. 
Bentley: 40 milk cows and 40 young stock. 


What other livestock do you have? 


Stanfield: 175 hogs, with 24 litters farrowed 
annually 

Harder: We keep about 500 chickens. 

Lang: We have about 12 litters of pigs far- 
rowed annually and raise about 100; also raise 
a few sheep to keep the weeds down. 

Rankin: We raise about 50 chickens and 75 
beef cows. We usually pasture 100 stocker 
steers 

Ziegler: We raise about 250 hogs with 28 lit- 
ters farrowed annually. We also have 150 
sheep 

Montavon: No other livestock. 

Bentley: We raise about 70 hogs, farrowing 
10 to 12 litters annually, and we raise about 80 
chickens, 


What is your herd average? How does it 
compare with others in your area? 

Stanfield: In 1952-53 we averaged 8,800 
povnds milk and 414 pounds butterfat. The av- 
erage production in this area is 350 pounds but- 
terfat. 


Harder: Our average fat production has been 
a little over 400 pounds per cow. This is about 
20 pounds over the D.H.I.A. average and con- 
siderably over the general average. 

Lang: Our herd averages nearly 400 pounds 
butterfat. 

Rankin: We don't have figares on milk in 
this area, but the local D.H.1L A. average last 
year was 246 pounds butterfat. Our herd av- 
eraged 372 pounds butterfat. 

Ziegler: We are way above average on A.R. 
testing. Our 4-year-olds average 755 pounds but- 
terfat; junior 2-year-olds average 600 to 638 
pounds butterfat; and 3-year-olds average 636 
pounds on 2x milking 

Montavon: Our milk production has been 
better than average—about 475 pounds of but- 
terfat per cow per year. 

Bentley: Our Guernsey herd has averaged 
over 10,000 pounds milk and from 479 to 499.9 
pounds butterfat each of the past five years. It 
was top herd in our association four of those 
five years. 


What crops do you raise ond how do your 
yields compare with the yields obtained by 
others in your area? 


Stanfield: Corn, 60 bushels per acre; oats, 60 
bushels; wheat, 25 bushels; and hay, 2 crops 
averaging 3% to 4 tons per acre 

Harder: I think our yield is about 25 per 
cent over farms that have no livestock We 
average 2,700 pounds of beans per acre, 80 
bushels of wheat, 100 bushels of mixed grain, 
and 7 tons per acre of alfalfa. 

Lang: We average 60 to 70 bushels of oats 
per acre and 100 to 125 bushels of corn 

Rankin: Our yield of Johnson grass hay in 
normal years is 2 tons per acre. This is a little 
over the average. We got 60 bushels of oats 
per acre this year, which was our best grain 
year yet. Over an 18-year period-the Blackbelt 
experiment station averaged 45 bushels per year. 
Some years ours is not that good 

Ziegler: Our average yield for corn is 80 to 
100 bushels per acre; winter wheat, 38 bushels; 
and oats, 50 to 80 bushels. The dry, cold spring 
of 1954 kept yields down somewhat. 

Montavon: Our crop yields compare favorably 
with others in this productive area. Actual 
yields during the past five years, in the order 
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THE RANKINS OF ALABAMA. L. to R.: John; Joe; Amzi, Sr.; Amzi, Jr.; and 
William, the youngest partner, 
folks have one of the South’s top Jersey herds on their 1,250-acre dairy farm. 


Amzi III (Pete). 


~—— 
WOARD'S DAIRY MAN 


is a sophomore in college. These 


his son, 





CARL HARDER, Idaho dairyman, farms 160 acres with 
who receives one-third of the net 
one-third interest in cattle born and machinery purchased, 


income, plus 


.. . Father-Son Agreements that Work! 


of their importance, are: corn, 86 bushels per 
acre; oats, 66 bushels; and rye, 36 bushels. Hay 
ranks next to corn in importance, but the yields 
are not figured, since it is not sold. However, 
it compares in yield with the grain. 

Bentley: Our yields average: corn, 80 bushels 
per acre or higher; oats, 40 to 60 bushels; hay, 
3 to 4 tons per acre; and corn for silage, 12 to 
13 tons. 


How many years has the senior partner 
farmed? Does he own or rent farm? 
Stanfield: Father has farmed for 38 years. 
He owns the 70-acre farm and rents 160 acres. 
Harder: Father owns the farm and has 
farmed for 24 years. 


Lang: I have lived on the farm for 57 years, 
and own it 
Rankin: Father owns the farm and has been 


farming for 40 years 

Ziegler: I have farmed for 33 years and own 
the farm. 

Montavon: Have farmed for 46 years, and 
father, mother, and son each own a third. 

Bentley: Father owns the farm and has 
farmed for 35 years. 


Has son had training in 4-H club work, vo- 
cational agriculture, college, etc? Please ex- 
plain. 

Stanfield: 11 years of 4-H work, 3 years of 
vocational agriculture, and 1 year of Wisconsin 
Short Course 

Harder: Had 4-H and vocational agriculture, 
but did not choose to go to college. 

Lang: 10 years or more of 4-H work. 

Rankin: All the sons had either 4-H or vo- 
cational agriculture with varying amounts of 
college from 1 to 3 years 

Ziegier: Sons have had 4-H club work, and 
vocational agriculture. The boys feel that vo- 
cational agriculture was especially valuable to 
them The family, consisting of seven, has a 
total of 80 acres in 4-H club work. 

Montavon: The son was sent to a liberal arts 
college for his formal education; the agricultural 
end of it was learned from his father and from 
the University of Illinois Extension service 


Bentley: Was in 4-H for nine years, gradu- 
ated from Iowa State College in Dairy Hus- 
bandry, and was County Extension Youth As- 


sistant for two years. 


Are there separate living quarters? Where? 


Stanfield: Parents live in home on farm and 
son lives in upstairs apartment of grandmoth- 


er’s house across the road from the farm house. 


Harder: There are separate homes about one- 
eighth of a mile apart 

Lang: Son lives in family 
just built a two-bedroom home 

Rankin: There are separate living 
as each son built and owns his own house 
ents also live on the farm 

Ziegler: There are 
farm for the son and parents 

Montavon: The son and his family occupy the 
farm house and the parents live in a house in 
nearby town 

Bentley: There are separate living quarters on 
the farm. 


house. The parents 
quarters, 
Par- 


separate houses on the 


Do you have a written agreement? Please 
explain type of agreement and how long it 
has been in effect. 


Stanfield: We have a verbal agreement and 
the son gets one-quarter of gross and the father 
receives three-quarters. Our agreement has been 
operating since 1942 

Harder: We do not detailed, signed 
agreement. The son one-third of the 
net income as shown by the income tax return 
plus one-third interest in the cattle born after 
the beginning of the agreement, also machinery 
purchased. We plan to reinvest our allowance 
for depreciation. This partnership was started 
in 1951. 

Lang: No written agreement We 
50-50 working agreement 

Rankin: We have a written 
is a 4-way partnership that started with an in- 
ventory. All profit and increase in inventory is 
divided four ways 

Ziegler: No written Father 
50 per cent; one son gets 25 per cent and the 
son who has just taken into agreement 
will receive 25 per cent 

Moniavon: No written 
ment is verbal, but 
and expenses 


have a 


receives 


have a 


agreement, Ours 


agreement gets 


been 


The agree- 
definite. All 
50-50 The parents 
contribute two-thirds of the land and one-half 
the personal property, plus the father’ 
The son contributes one-third of the land, half 
the personal property, and his time and that 
of his son, who is old enough to help a little 
Bentley: We do not written 
ment, but are operating on a 50-50, basis 


agreement 


quite income 


are shared 


time 


have a agree- 


Wheat are the sources of your annual income? 


Stanfield: The sale of milk, breeding stock, 
hogs, and wheat 

Harder: Sale of milk, beans, grain, cows, and 
bulls 

Rankin: Sale of milk, Jersey cows, cotton, 
steers. 


Ziegler: Sale of milk, cattle, hogs, sheep, 
sugar beets, and wheat 

Montavon: The sources of 
our agreement are everything produced in the 
farm enterprise. Throughout the years 
half of this comes from the dairy herd and half 
from the sale of crops 

Bentley: Sale of dairy products, hogs, cattle, 
corn, eggs, poultry, and other miscellaneous 


items 


income covered in 


about 


What plans do you have for the next few 
years? 


Stanfield: We would like to buy 35 
from the farm next to ours and the son intends 
to buy one-half of the 160 acres belonging to the 
grandmother 

Harder: We may enlarge our 
no other major change is planned 
the Tather may become somewhat less active 

Lang: No major changes are planned. How 
ever, we may increase hogs some and decrease 
chickens even more. The father 
main active as long as his health allows 

Rankin: We are going to try to improve the 
quality of our cattle and we will discontinue 
steers until we get some rain 

Ziegler: With the addition of the 
to the partnership, we will increase our acreage 
by 160 acres and add another 25 purebred 
Guernseys to our herd 

Montavon: During the next few 
expects to buy out the parent: 

Bentley: We have no plans for any 
during the next few years, except 
father will become less active 


acres 


herd, but 
that 


dairy 
f xcept 


intends to re- 


econd son 


years the son 
changes 


that the 


For what period does the agreement cover? 
Stanfield: Our 
effect until son has purchased one-half of grand- 
mother’s 160 acres 
Harder: No set 
terminated at any 
Lang: Ingefinite 
Rankin: An indefinite period; any partner can 
terminate the withdraw on 60 
days notice 
Ziegler: Indefinite 
Montavon: The period 
from 1939 until changed by mutual consent 


original agreement will be in 


time; the partnership may be 


time 


partnership and 


agreement covers the 


What kind of records are kept and who 


keeps them? 


Stanfield: The father 
of sales and expenses rhe on keeps the ex- 


keeps the farm records 


penses and repairs on machinery and equipment, 
Harder: Father keeps the (Turn to page 30) 
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DAIREMAN 


ONE TON OF MANURE is carried out of this barn to the manure spreader every day 


while the farmer 


leisurely sweeps the driveway between gutters and does other chores. 


Save time and money 
with a Barn Cleaner 


With an investment of $22 to $40 per cow these 
New York dairymen now clean their barns in half 
the time formerly required and with less labor. 


by J. L. MecGurh 


OST of the major machine improve- 
M ments have been those that save time 
and effort in harvesting crops, Dairy- 

found ways to lift much of their 
silage mechanically. 
Leas has been done about making the chore 
load lighter in the barn. The mechanical -gut- 
is a machine that does just that. 
Since a dairy cow produces about eight 
tons of manure in the barn each year, a typi- 
cal dairyman, with 30 cows and 15 heifers, 
lifts about 300 tons of manure annually with 
fork and shovel. This is more weight than 
would be involved in any of the farm jobs 
related to growing the feed for these cows. 


mer nave 


hay, grain, and corn 


ter cleane! 


A gutter cleaner may not be as essential 
to the success of a farm business as are 
many other implements. However, there is 
no doubt that in many farm setups it can 
play a most useful role in making the farm 


business more efficient and the work more 


pleasant 
Labor is big problem . . 


New York State 
1952 throws some 


A survey made at the 
College of Agriculture in 
light on the question of why farmers buy 
putter cleaners. Forty-eight farmers with 
gutter cleaners and an average of 40 cows 
(though several of them had less than 
These farms were 


each 
25 cows) were interviewed 
located in southern New York State. Nearly 
one-half of these dairymen said that diffi- 
culty in getting help prompted them to buy a 
barn cleaner 

Let's say a farmer has a business that's 
a little too large for him to handle himself 
but not quite large enough to justify a full- 
time hired man. A barn cleaner for such a 
dairyman, along with other labor-saving ma- 
chines, may permit him to get his work done 
by hiring only seasonal help. 


Conrad Schlaepfer, a dairyman in Oneida 
County, New York, has 28 cows and a total 
of about 45 head. He likes to have extra 
help in the summer to aid with the harvest- 
ing, but in the winter he handles the job 
alone. It would be difficult for him to take 
care of this number of cattle were it not for 
his gutter cleaner. 

Robert Timian of Clinton, New York, has a 
gutter cleaner in his modern dairy barn. He, 
too, found himself without a hired man much 
of the time and decided a barn cleaner would 
help to solve his problem. There are 32 
stanchions in his barn and several pens. Mr. 
Timian says that one man can clean the barn 
in the same time that it took two men before 
or even less, and, of course, the work is 
easier 

Or take the farmer who would like to have 
a full-time hired man, but finds that much of 
the time he has none for one reason or an- 
other. With a barn cleaner, lack of a hired 
man for a time isn't such a serious problem. 

Walter Harrison of West Winfield, New 
York, can keep 80 head in his four-year-old 
barn. Last year he put in a gutter cleaner 
and all last winter he took care of the herd 
alone, milking 42 cows. Walter says it takes 
about 18 minutes to clean each gutter. 

For obvious reasons, most hired men look 
with favor on the installation of barn 
cleaners. 


How much do cleaners cost? ... 


There was a wide range in the cost of 
barn cleaners on the dairy farms visited. In 
checking the cost of installing a commercial 
cleaner, we could see why the installation 
costs varied so widely. In some cases the 
farmer furnished all the concrete, most of 
the labor, the forming lumber, the elevator 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


supports, some parts of the elevator, the 
wiring, and the switch box, 

The quotations varied from this type to a 
large percentage of the material furnished, 
to everything furnished, by the ‘commercial 
company. 

We also found that there is a wide range 
in types and prices of barn cleaners. The 
cheaper type barn cleaner costs from $700 
to $900 for a 40-cow barn. The heavier and 
more durable types cost from $1,600 to 
$1,800. 

Homemade cleaners averaged a little less 
than $400. Least expensive of the homemade 
cleaners is the push-type which consists of 
paddles attached to the front of a tractor. 
With these paddles the manure is pushed to 
the end of the gutter and into the spreader. 


Do farmers enlarge herd? .. . 

Not as a rule unless the barn cleaner is 
put in along with a general remodeling job, 
as was the case on nine of the farms sur- 
veyed. They are, however, more likely to add 
to their herd than to cut down on the labor 
force. 


How much time is saved? .. . 


The average time for cleaning the barns on 
the 48 farms surveyed was cut in half—from 
81 minutes to 38 minutes. This included time 
for jobs associated with barn cleaning, such 
as scraping the barn floor. Cleaners were in 
actual operation an average of 16 minutes a 
day, less than one-half minute per cow. Most 
of the dairymen agreed, however, that they 
were relieved of a hard job. 


What about mechanical difficulties? ... 


Most of the breakdowns reported were 
minor. With few exceptions, repairs were 
simple and inexpensive. This was particularly 
true of the newer models because they had 
not been in operation for as long a time, 
and because of improvements that have been 
made in the construction of cleaners. The 
farmers felt it was important that the chains, 
if used, be heavy enough to do the job. The 
power unit gave little difficulty on any of 
the commercial cleaners. 

The farmers expressed varying opinions on 
the necessity for oiling chains. About two- 
thirds of those with chain cleaners said they 
oiled the chains. Those who used oil regu- 
larly had fewer breakdowns than those who 
oiled infrequently or not at all. Some of 
those with chain type cleaners emphasized 
the importance of keeping the chain tight. 


Are cows and barns kept cleaner? .. . 


According to these farmers, the cows and 
barns are kept much cleaner. It stands to 
reason that barns are cleaner since the 
spreader is loaded outside the barn. This also 
helps keep barn odors to a minimum. A few 
dairymen cleaned their barns twice daily as 
a means of keeping them cleaner. 


Does winter weather interfere? .. . 


Fewer than one-half of the farmers report- 
ed any problem as a result of weather con- 
ditions. Difficulty, when it occurred, was 
usually the result of manure freezing to the 
elevators and paddles. Mr, Schlaepfer pointed 
out that by keeping the paddles clean the 
freezing problem isn’t serious. Others stated 
that liberal use of oil kept freezing to a 
minimum. 

Several of the dairymen have built sheds 
over the loading area to combat the weather 
Many others planned to do so, and nearly all 
agreed that a shed is desirable. 

If we were to take another tour 10 years 
from now, I’m sure we will find that the 
protruding conveyor at the end of conven- 
tional dairy barns will have become the com- 
monplace rather than the unusual. Barn 
cleaners represent a part of the general trend 
toward greater mechanization on our farms. 

Nearly all of the farmers with barn clean- 
ers were satisfied and felt the cleaners were 
worth what they cost. THE END 
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The Kellers of Washington 


raise top Jerseys but their. . 


Children 
come first 


by Elusin Torrel 


OU'VE heard about the Yankee farmer 

Y who, when asked what the stony soil 

on his farm produced that was of some 
value, replied wryly, “children!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. Keller of Washing- 
ton are farming land that is deep and fertile. 
They have enjoyed conspicuous success with 
their herd of purebred Jerseys and Keller is 


noted as a good farmer and dairyman. But 


the Kellers are proudest of ail of their chil- 
dren. 

Fred Keller, the eldest, is now a 28-year- 
old Lieutenant in the U. S. Army Veterinary 





RALPH W. KELLER, head of the family, took 
over his father’s Jersey herd when he retired 
from a career in the field of education. Fred, 
on the right, the eldest son, will take over full 

» management when his army days are over 





DAN AND MARCIA, both graduates of the 
University of Washington Medical School, now 


serving their internships in Eastern Hospitals. 


- 
Won " 
- *ha’ 


PRESIDENT’S TROPHY WINNER, 
She has produced more than 


by Albert 


Corps. He is stationed in Seattle, near his 
home, and is as active in the management of 
the Ralph W. Keller and Son herd as the 
army will let him be. He intends to take up 
full time management of the herd when his 
army career is over. 

Dan and Marcia are graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Washington Medical School and 
are now interning in the East. Albert, a 
16-year-old high school student, is currently 
“general barn boss” at the Keller farm. He 
was named “Boy of the Year” on graduation 
from Junior high school. He was an out- 
standing athlete, setting a new conference 
record in distance running. 

The senior Kellers set a great deal of store 
in the value of dairy farming as a training 
course for young people. The necessity of 
planning work and getting it done without fail 
at regular hours is a valuable lesson, they 
believe. All of the child.en have had regular 
chores to do on the farm, 

The farm's story actually begins in 1875 
when M. J. “Joe” Keller homesteaded 160 
acres in the primitive forest area near Seat- 
tle. He brought his young wife, Helen, to 
live there in 1880. 


Former school superintendent . . . 


Ralph Keller is one of the nine children 
of Mr. and Mrs. Joe Keller. All nine went 
into some profession or farming. Ralph was 
one of the four who earned Master's degrees 
in education and was a successful school 
principal and superintendent of schools in 
the State of Washington until 1941, when he 
retired. 

All of Ralph’s vacations were spent on the 
farm until 1929, when he took over the man- 
agement of the farm. 

During Joe Keller's lifetime the pressing 
need was to clear the land. He cleared about 
five acres a year for thirty years until his 
homestead was all tillable. The land had been 
covered with virgin Douglas fir and most of 
the trees were five or six feet in diameter. 
The trees had to be chopped down, rolled to- 
gether, and burned. The stumps were dug out 
by pick and shovel or burned out. This work 
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being milked 
one lactation 


Susie 
pounds 


of Redmond, 
milk in 


Blossom 
20,000 


went on by day and the cows were milked 
before sunrise and after dark. Veal and an 
occasional litter of pigs supplemented milk as 
a means of supporting the family. 


Jerseys since 1898... 

The first registered Jerseys were purchased 
in 1898 and were of the then quite popular 
St. Lambert bloodlines, noted for tremendous 
production. 

After taking over in 1929, Ralph increased 
the farm's size to 225 acres and intensified 
the breeding for production which hfs father 
had started, In the late 1930's the herd was 
placed on D.H.1. A. test and made the high 
est herd average in Washington until that 
time. That average was 10,152 pounds of 
milk and 534.6 pounds fat on some 36 cows 

One of the fruits of the first year on test 


was the “discovery” of Silken Vive Glow 
Dinah, the first cow in the Keller herd to 
bring them national honors. She made 918 


pounds fat in 11 months that year and later 
a record breaking 17,336 pounds milk and 
1,019 pounds fat, 365 days, 2x, as an aged 
cow. One of her sons, Dinah Victor of Red- 
mond, is a Silver, Gold and Medal of Merit, 
Superior Sire now in service in a California 
artificial breeding association. He is current- 
ly sixth ranxing tested sire of the Jersey 
breed for butterfat production 

D.H.1. A. testing was discontinued during 
the war and the Keller herd went on an ex 
clusive R.O.M. basis. The herd now hold 
22 of the 36 Washington state class produc 
tion records for Jersey cows. 


Uses labor-saving devices... 


Keller admits that milking three times a 
day will hold up udders that might otherwise 
go. But he emphasizes that only by testing 
cows under normal conditions can it be known 
if high producing bloodlines will perform well 
in the hands of an ordinary dairyman. There 
has never been a cow milked in a boxstall at 
Keller’s. All future records will be made by 
cows milked in a modern walk through milk. 
installed on the Keller 

(Turn to page 48) 


ing parlor recently 


farm. 





THE AYRSHIRE CLASS 


Ist Class, 25th Annual Cow Judging Contest, official entry blank on page 42 
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Judging contest begins | 


The first class in the 25th An- 
nual Hoard’s Dairyman Cow Judg- 
ing Contest is presented on the 
cpposite page. This marks the 
Silver Anniversary of our annual 
picture judging contest which in- 
volves placing five classes. The 
next issue will include the Jersey 
class, followed by the Brown 
Swiss, Guernseys, and Holsteins. 

Rules of the contest and an of- 
ficial entry blank will be found on 
page 42. There are separate di- 
visions for seniors (those 18 years 
old or older); juniors (those un- 
der 18), vocational agriculture 
teachers, families, 4-H clubs, voca- 
tional agriculture classes, or F.F.A. 
chapters, and college teams. Win- 
ners in each of the divisions will 
receive cash prizes or _ special 
awards. 

Merely judge each class as you 
think it should be placed, and keep 
a record of your placings. After 
you have judged all five classes, 
fill out an official entry blank and 
send it to Contest Department, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Wisconsin. March 18 is the dead- 
lme for entries. 

Five nationally known judges 
will make the official placings, a 
different judge for each breed. 
They will make their placings 
from a copy of the magazine, the 
same as the contestants. When 
they send in their official plac- 
ings, they also include the num- 
ber of points they think should be 
cut between each pair. We then 
compute our official scoring key 
from these cuts, so that contes- 
tants switching a close pair will 
not be penalized as much as those 
switching a pair the judges think 
is not close. A perfect score is 
500, or 100 for each class. 

Group entry blanks, to be used 
for 4-H clubs, vocational agricul- 
ture classes or F.F.A. chapters, 
/and college teams, are available 
now. At a later date you will be 
able to obtain reprints of ail five 
of the contest classes. Requests 
received now will be taken care of 
when the reprints are ready. 

Winners will be announced in 
the May 10 issue. In addition, the 
judges’ official placings and rea- 
sons will be presented, as well as 
a copy of the official scoring key. 
Therefore, if you keep a copy of 
your placings, you can figure your 
own score. No entries will be re- 
turned 

This contest has been designed 
for your entertainment and edu- 
cation. It has attracted more than 
70,000 entries each of the past five 
years. Why not enter your entire 
family? 
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“Cost! Why werry about cost? 
You've got the rest of your life to 
pay for it!” 
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Here’s where you’re glad 
it’s an OLIVER Spreader 


You've got a heaping load back there—but no 
worries about plugging up. This is an Oliver 
Spreader...there’s no top bracing to block the 
load. And because it’s an Oliver, it will spread 
at any rate you want: from a thin tép dressing 
to a heavy blanket of manure. And Oliver's 
Mill Mechanism really breaks up those straw- 
packed chunks. 

Say you come to a low spot. Mud. Again 
you're glad it’s an Oliver...carefully balanced 
to increase your traction...with a 15” clearance 
that won't let you bog down. 

Now you're back in the lot; you want to un- 
hitch for a while. Once more, Oliver makes it 


HERE'S ANOTHER PLACE you'll be happy you 
have'an Oliver Spreader—and this handy Oliver 
HF-9 Hydraulic Loader mounted on your Oliver 
Super 66, 77 or 88 tractor to round out the team. 
Your loading goes faster—firast, because you've 


easy. You can unhitch now, hitch up later, 
without a bit of lifting or fooling with jacks. 
Oliver’s “snap-on” hitch does the trick—at 
any drawbar height 
One more piece of good news: Oliver makes 

a spreader in the exact size and type you want. 
Choose from the 100 (extra-large load, PTO 
operated), the 17 (large load), or the // (handy 
load). But choose an Oliver—you'll always be 
glad you did! 

The Oliver Corporation 

400 West Madison Street 

Chicago 6, Illinois 
“Finest in Farm Machinery” 


got a shorter lift over Oliver's low-line spreader 
box; second, because the underslung framing leaves 
nothing on top to interfere with the loader. Write 
for full information on the HF-9 Hydraulic Loader, 
and the Oliver Spreader of your choice 


See your OLIVER Dealer for the Best in Spreaders 


The Oliver 100 PTO Operated Spreader 
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rHESE GROWING CALVES are makin 
plan described below. 


“focused feeding” 





CS oes on the new 
t will pay you to out how this 


new calf plan can help you with your calves. 


To Raise Husky, Healthy Heifers: 


Focused 


Feeding” 


New calf raising plan 
attracts wide attention 
among good dairymen 


here’s a new way to feed your 
[calves for good health, fast growth 
and real economy. It’s called 
“focused feeding’’—a plan that’s at- 
tracfing wide attention from good 
dairymen and nutritionists. 
It will pay you to find out about 
“focused feeding’ for your calves. 


“Focused feeding” makes sense be- 
cause it tailors the feed to the chang- 
ing needs of your calf. Many calf ra- 
tions are designed to be fed from birth 
to four, five and even six months, But 
recent studies at the Nutrena Research 
Center show that a calf really needs 
two different feeds—one during the 
first eight weeks, and another after 
eight weeks 

During the first eight weeks of a 
calf’s life, Nutrena scientists recom- 
mend Caf-O-Life Starter Pellets. These 
appetizing and powerful nuggets of 
calf nutrition contain a highly-con- 
centrated special blend of proteins, 
vitamins and minerals that a calf 
needs before its rumen starts develop- 
ing. 

Caf-O-Life Starter Pellets are atep- 
ped-up with gueranteed effective levels 
of antibiotic, to help protect the calf 
against costly scours and colds. 


Wt takes as little as 50 pounds of 
Caf-O-Life Starter Pellets to get a 
calf off to a fast start in the first eight 
weeks, 

And by “pouring on” this powerful 
nutrition in the early weeks you can 
switch to a more economical feed— 
Caf-O-Life Grower Ration—during 
the time when calves are eating 
heavier, 

Caf-O-Life Grower Ration is an 
entirely new kind of calf feed espe- 
cially designed to help the older calf 
develop the strength, stamina, big 
frame and great rumen capacity that 
are the marks of the long-lived, profit- 
able milket 

Caf-O-Life Grower Ration contains 
a special blend of proteins from five 
different sources including fish meal 
and dried whey-products. To guard 
against possible deficiencies in grains 
and hay, this new growth-promoting 
feed is fortified with minerals, stabil- 
ized Vitamin A, B-Vitamins and 
Vitamin D—the “sunshine” vitamin so 


important during the winter months. 

Then, to give the calf a really bal- 
anced growing feed, Caf-O-Life Grower 
Ration contains appetizing crimped 
grains and molasses to meet the in- 
creased energy needs of the older calf. 


However, if you have a good supply 
of small grains on the farm, you can 
get the benefits of this new growth- 
stimulating feed with Caf-O-Life 
Grower Pellets. These may be fed 
half-and-half with your own | home- 
grown grains. 

Thousands of dairy farmers have 
already got their herd replacements 
off to a fast start with the Caf-O-Life 
“focused feeding’ plan. See your 


Nutrena dealer now for the complete 
story of Caf-O-Life feeds—the ‘“‘fo- 
cused feeding” calf plan that really 
makes sense. 





HERE IS THE COMPLETE Caf-O- 
Life Feeding Plan: (1) Caf-O-Life 
Milk Replacer for those who want to 
sell practically all their milk. (2 
Caf-O-Life Starter Pellets for “‘f 
feeding” of high-antibiotic and high- 
protein levels the critical first eight 
weeks. (3) Caf-O-Life Grower for 
economy and fast gains from eight 
weeks to five months. Get your calves 
on this modern, economical, easy-to- 
feed Caf-O-Life plan. See your Nu- 
trena dealer now, or write Nutrena 
Muils, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota, or 800 
Provine, Memphis, Tennessee. 
(Advertisement) 
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Concrete mat, heated with a 180-watt 
cable, can be put in individual pens and removed in warm weather. 


CALF LOVES WARM BED. 


Calves on concrete 
keep warm 


NEW innovation in raising 
calves is the practice of do- 
ing it without the use of 


conventional bedding materials 
The calves are raised on electri- 
cally-heated concrete mats which 
are used as a substitute for straw 
or corncob bedding. These porta- 
ble mats, developed by Purdue 
University Agricultural Engineers 
in co-operation with Dairy Hus- 
bandry, keep the young calves 
warm, clean, and healthy during 
the winter months. 

The electrically-heated mat is 
portable and can easily be moved 
from pen to pen by two men.\ 


This concrete mat will kecp 
calves, warm, comfortable, 
contented, and healthy in 
coldest weather, without 


any bedding. 


by Hugh Hanson 





The author Is assistant professor of 
agricultural engineering at Purdue Uni 
versity. Lafayette, Indiana 


HANOLE 
— CONCRETE (| PART CEMENT:3 PARTS at 4 SAND) 
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Complete units weigh from 250 to 
300 pounds 

The mat is constructed of con- 
crete, plywood beard, and insula- 
tion board. Resistance type elec- 
tric heating wire (either lead or 
neoprene covered heating cable) 
is buried in the concrete. 

The insulation board makes the 
mat very efficient as far as sup- 
plying heat to the calf is concerned 
because almost all of the heat is 
directed upward and heats the calf 
rather than the floor. The insula- 
tion board must be carefully coat- 
ed with tar on both sides to pre- 
vent moisture from entering and 
destroying its insulating qualities. 

A wooden frame of 2- x 4-inch 
lumber with a %-inch bottom 
made frorn moisture-proof type of 
plywood serves as a form when the 
concrete is poured. This frame is 
left on to protect the edges of the 
concrete and the insulation board 
from damage. All joints and cor- 
ners are sealed with tar to keep 
any moisture from entering the 
insulation board. 

A concrete mixture of 4 parts 
Number 4 sand to 1 part cement 
is used. The heating cable is bur- 
ied about % inch below the sur- 
face of the concrete. If lead cov- 
ered cable is used it should be 
painted with a recommended coat- 
ing to protect the lead from de- 
terioration due to certain elements 
in the concrete. 

The concrete surface is finished 
with a wood float to provide a 
surface which affords good footing 
for the calves. The surface should 
be crowned slightly to permit 
drainage. It is recommended that 
the concrete be reinforced with 
chicken wire netting or other sim- 
ilar material. 

Usually the calves are placed 
on these electrically-heated mats 
at about 3 or 4 days of age and 
kept on them until they reach the 
age of 8 or 10 weeks. 

Conventional barns or calf sheds 
which have no other supplemental 
heat are used to house the calves. 
No straw or other type of bedding 
is used with the mats. The heat 
from the mat quickly dries any 
urine or manure droppings which 
fall on the mat and the mats are 
readily cleaned by sweeping or 
scraping. 

Different methods of control 
have been used on the mats. Some 
people prefer to plug them direct- 
ly into 115 volt outlets and dis- 
connect them manually during 
warm periods. The 180-watt ele- 
ment will not build up too much 
heat for the calf if left on 115 
volts continuously. Others choose 
to use automatic devices to control 
the mat operation. These are ei- 
ther thermostatic or time-clock 
type of controls. On the thermo- 
static controls, the sensing element 
is placed either on the stall wall 
or buried with the heating ele- 
ment in the concrete. 

The wall-mounted thermostat 
turns the unit on or off when barn 
temperatures change. The surface 
mounted sensing element controls 
according to surface temperature 
and indications are that this is the 
better method of control, although 
it is more difficult to install and 
service. 

The time-clock controller is usu- 
ally a_ time-interval controller 
which merely turns the mat on 
a certain portion of the time, as 
6 minutes out of every 10, for 
example 

Several installations have been 
observed. In all cases the calves 


appeared to be comfortable when 
lying directly on the concrete sur- 
face with no other bedding. No 


instances have been observed of 
any skin abrasion or irritation due 
to the fact that the calf lies di- 
rectly on a concrete surface. In 
some cases it is reported that the 
calves on the warm concrete mats 
are more contented and lie down 
more of the time than calves on 
conventional beddings. No diffi- 
culty is encountered in keeping the 
calves clean. Growth appears to 
be normal in all cases observed. 
The main advantages of these 
electrically-heated concrete mats 
for calves are (1) decreased cost 
of bedding as compared to straw 
or corncobs in many areas, (2) 
greater calf pen sanitation, (3) the 
ease with which they can be in- 
stalled in a barn and the versa- 
tility they possess, and (4) the 
fact that supplemental heat can 
be provided for the calf in a very 
economical and safe manner. 


The electrical consumption for 
these mats varies from 70 to 135 
kilowatt hours per month, depend- 
ing upon barn temperatures, size 
of heating cable used, and type of 
control regulating the amount of 
electrical heat being put into the 
mat. 





Dairy foods caravan 
for Wisconsin 


Town and country folks are 
teaming up to tell the story of 
milk, “The Greatest Food on 
Earth.” They’re working together 
on a Wisconsin traveling road 
show, the Dairy Foods Caravan, 
which will have its premiere at 
Madison, February 1. 

Cooperating in staging the cara- 
van are the University of Wiscon- 
sin, State Department of Agricul- 
ture, State Department of Public 
Health, American Dairy Associa- 
tion, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, Milwaukee Dairy 
Council, farm and civic organiza- 
tions, and local business groups. 


Five trucks with a crew of 20 
dairy specialists will open the 
show during Farm and Home 
Week at the University of Wis- 
consin. Then the caravan will set 
out on a circuit of two-night 
stands in 22 Wisconsin cities. 

A quarter million people are ex- 
pected to see the show, according 
to G. F. Baumeister, district ex- 
tension leader at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

He says arrangements to date 
include stops in the following cit- 
ies: Chippewa, Eau Claire, La 
Crosse, Wausau, Appleton, Green 
Bay, Manitowoc, Fond du Lac, 
Sheboygan, Beaver Dam, Beloit, 
Waukesha, Milwaukee, Marinette, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Stevens Point, 
Racine, and Kenosha. 

Local dairy promotion commit- 
tees are arranging for exhibit halls 
where the dairy story (from cow 
to kitchen table) will be unfolded. 
Scheduled are exhibits, displays, 
and demonstrations of processing 
and using milk products. 





Butter to Russia 


New Zealand has made a deal 
to sell 11.2 million pounds of but- 
ter to Russia. 

The International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers says the 
New Zealand Dairy Commission 
has not announced the price at 
which the butter was sold to the 
Soviet Union, but it is believed 
to be several cents above the rate 
for the old New Zealand-United 
Kingdom contract price of 408 
cents a pound. 








NOW 
a Shuttle-Stroke 
BARN 
CLEANER 


for as little as 


°928.25' 





Jjamesway 


O66, U4, Pat, Ore 


Power Choring Dual-Drive 


handles cross-gutter or 
multi-gutter cleaning 





Now even if your barn is small or 

L shaped, you can enjoy all the 
labor-saving, time-saving benefits of 
Jamesway Shuttle-Stroke cleaning — 
take a load off your back; handle more 
cows per man, easier. 

Thé economical Dual-Drive operates 
up to 160 ft. of gutter bar with a single 
power unit. Can be used with uneven 
widths and lengths of gutters. Cleans 
without gears, chains or sprockets in © LOW MAINTENANCE --one sicel 
the gutter. Moves the load either to- a. ae an an = 
ward or away from the power unit. chains in gutter ae 
Cleans better. Lasts longer. MULTI-GUTTER— Works equally 

See Sie pow Pe, ane other well with 1, 2, 3or more gutters, 
versatile Shuttle-Stroke cleaners at 
your Jamesway dealer's. Let him show . dled eaally with the. Jemma 
you how the complete line of James- way Shuttle-Stroke re 
way Power Choring equipment, plus PAY FOR YOUR BARN CLEANER 
stalls, pens and windows, can modern- WHILE IT PAYS FOR ITSELF! 
ize your barn... and help produce the 

: ‘ ‘ Ask your damesway dealer ahout time 
extra income you need to maintain 5 cnaeae 
dairy profits today 


*Price based on a 60-loot barn with two gutters 


Only Jamesway 
SHUTTLE ACTION gives 
all these advantages 
@ LESS COSY IN GUTTER less 
than 20%, of your investment 


is in the gutter where corro- 
sion and wear are greatest 


payments tor 1 15, 18 oF 











Which Jamesway barn cleaner best fits ase ncedet 





DROP-OFF TYPE ~~ drops 
manure directly from convey- 
or into spreader, Simple, posi- 
space wasting conveyor mech tive, trouble-free. Low cos, 


CROSS CONVEYOR — dis. 
charges manure from gutters 
to side of born. Requires no 


DIRECT DELIVERY — Moves 
the loed from gutter to 
spreader with o single power 
unit. No seporate elevator or 


elevator pit is needed Gutter units do entire job. 


anism in bern. 


YOUR JAMESWAY DEALER ; 
1S THE MAN TO SEE! ]| Mall this coupon for Free barn cleaner 
! literature, Address: JAMES MIG. CO., 
ie ideals = Wy ~ ase Fy Pe a he G5 | Dept. HD-155, «/e your nearest branch 
’ ~~ 4 * G7! office. 
ame 
| Nome Route _ 
-—e 6+ oF oe | 
ft. Atkinson, Wis Mount Joy, Pa 
Los Angeles 63, Celif | Town State om 
MP FIRST IN POWER CHORING a | 
_ (1.M. Pend.) My herd totals cbowt cows. 








DRIED BEET PULP 


7? 
iy. 


Binf\" 


CITRUS 
PULP 


DRIED4 
BEET PUL! 


more bulky 
more spongy 
soaks up more water 
Aids The Digestion Of 
All Other Feeds! 


Here's proof that Dried Beet Pulp absorbs more water than 
other feed ingredients, We took equal amounts of the four feeds 
pictured, added equal amounts of water to each. Notice how 
the Dried Beet Pulp soaked up the water . . . how it swelled 
twice as much as the next best. 

There lies the tale of why Dried Beet Pulp aids in the digestion 
of all other feeds. Dried Beet Pulp swells in the rumen... 
allows digestive juices to circulate freely for faster and more 
complete digestion of the entire tation. 

And remember . rodents and insects leave Dried Beet Pulp 
strictly alone. It stores and keeps safely. 

FEEDERS~——There's a fresh, new crop of Dried Beet Pulp now 
ready for you. Ask your feed dealer to supply you with this 
palatable, digestible feedstuff that makes all other feeds more 
profitable 

DEALERS—-Dried Beet Pulp is a flexible feed . . , fits easily into 
any beef or dairy ration. Insist on Dried Beet Pulp in the feeds 
you now carry. Add it t your custom mixes. Formulas, infor- 
mation and quotations are yours free, if you'll write, phone or 
wire direct today 


NOBODY TRIES TO MAKE A RECORD WITHUUT DRIED BEET PULPI 
“YEAR ROUND PASTURE”’ 


MOWAT, WILSON & CO. 


Detroit 35, Michigan 











Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 








NEW BALE SHREDDER* 


® Loosens, fluffs up, and blows 
New Improved out tightly packed straw or hay. 


Model © Saves 50% or more on bedding 

® Self feed chain conveyor drive 

© Uses 4 of % h. p. motor 

® Also serves as portable air cir- 
culating cooling fan in summer 


ey PRRRRE 


Write tor Literature 
Dealere Inquiries lovited 


WINSTED MANUFACTURING CO. 


WINSTED, MINNESOTA 
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by N. N. Allen 


Start feeding plan 
with roughages 


pointed out that roughages are 

the foundation of the feeding 
plan. They give the greatest yield 
ot milk-making nutrients per 
acre, and feed the herd at the low- 
est cost per pound of nutrients. 
But roughages differ greatly in 
protein and energy value, depend- 
ing on the kind of crop, the stage 
of maturity when harvested, and 
the losses of nutrients in harvest- 
ing and storage. 

A full grown animal which is 
not milking will eat enough rough- 
ages to take care of her energy 
needs Even the low protein 
roughages probably will also have 
enough protein to meet her re- 
quirements. She will probably be 
able to produce some milk with- 
out losing weight, but unless the 
roughages are of very good quality 
and high in protein, she can not 
eat enough for very high milk 
production. This is where the 
grain or concentrates come in. 


ig THE December 25 issue, we 


Grain supplements roughage... 


Grain is less bulky than rough- 
ages in proportion to the nutri- 
ents it supplies. When a cow 
goes as far as she can with the 
roughage, we can substitute grain 
for part of the roughage and get 
greater production. Also some of 
the concentrates are high in pro- 
tein, so they may be used to fur- 
nish the protein that is lacking in 
the roughage. 

The amount and protein content 
of the concentrates needed will de- 
pend on the kind and quality of 
the roughages with which it is fed. 

Figuring this out is what is 
known as balancing the ration. 
But it is not practical to sit down 
with a pencil and feeding tables 
and work out a balanced ration 
for each cow. It can be done in a 
simple and practical way that re- 
quires very little figuring. 


Start with the roughages . . . 


If the roughage is good young 
pasture, or hay or silage made 
from early-cut legumes _ (clover, 
alfalfa, lespedeza, soybeans, etc.), 
the concentrate needs to contain 
only about 8 to 11 per cent pro- 
tein. 

Any of the farm grains will sup- 
ply this amount. A simple mixture 
such as corn and oats is all that 
is needed to balance the ration. 
The roughages are supplying most 
of the protein, and the grains take 
care of the rest. 


Rarely find top roughage .. . 


A much more common situation 
finds the hay of lower protein con- 
tent. This may be due to late 
cutting, to losses in curing and 
storage, or to a mixture of low 
protein grasses with the legumes. 
It may be due to a combination 
of corn silage which is low in pro- 
tein fed with the high protein hay. 

If cut early and cured without 
weather damage, grass hay such 
as timothy, brome, etc. may come 


into this class. With this type of 
roughage situation the grain mix 
will need to have about 11 to 14 
per cent protein. We might think 
of this as a medium protein type 
of roughage. 


With low protein... 


When all of the roughages are 
low in protein more of it must 
come from the concentrates. These 
roughages might include coarse, 
stemmy alfalfa or clover, or late 
cut grass legume mixed hay. Grass 
hay cut a little on the late side 
would be a low protein roughage. 
Corn silage is low in protein, al- 
though it is a very good roughage 
in other respects. 

Pasture where the grass is go- 
ing to seed would not supply much 
protein, even though there is plen- 
ty of it. With such roughages, the 
grain mix should have about 14 
to 17 per cent protein. 


With very low protein... 


When the roughages are of very 
poor quality such as over-ripe 
grass hay, straw, corn stover, etc., 
still more of the protein must 
come from the grain mix. This 
means that the protein must be 
upped to about 17 to 20 per cent 
unless the grain is fed more heav- 
ily. 

Actually, more concentrate or 
grain mix should be fed since the 
roughages do not furnish as much 
energy or digestible nutrients. If 
this is done, the 14 to 17 per cent 
protein mix is satisfactory. 


Size up your roughages ... 


The first step is to size up the 
roughages which you have. In do- 
ing this, the most common fault 
ia to over-estimate the quality. 
But this does not fool the cow, so 
we had better be just a little on 
the other side, and be a little 
tough in appraising it. 

Once we have the roughage sit- 
uation figured out, we can plan 
the concentrate, or grain mix as 
it is often called, using the sys- 
tem given above to tell us what 
the protein level should be. 

With this decided, the next ques- 
tion is how to make up such a 
mix, using the feeds which we 
have grown or, if we must purchase 
feeds, those which give the most 
for the money. Like the rough- 
ages, this varies greatly from one 
area to another, from farm to 
farm within an area, and from 
year to year on the same farm. 


Many ways it can be done... 


With literally hundreds of feeds 
which the cow can use, there are 
many combinations of feeds which 
could be used to make up the grain 
mix for any of the roughage situ- 
ations. 

The number which is found on 
the local market in any area is 
not very great, so we do not actu- 
ally need to know a large number 
of feeds. As with the roughages, 
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Three generations 
produce 200,000 pounds 


ELATIVELY few cows have 
R produced 200,000 pounds 
milk or more in their life- 

times. Yet, a Missouri Holstein cow 
family has established three gen- 
erations of 200,000-lb. producers. 
Founding the family was Zuba 
Amarilla King DeKol, famous 
brood cow that produced an esti- 
mated 250,000 pounds milk in her 
16 years. The “estimate” part of 
her record covered two lactations 
is @ young cow. On top of this 
she had 81,455 pounds milk on 
D.H.LA test ind then 143,777 
pounds milk on Herd Improvement 
Registry for a total of 225,232 
pounds milk on the record books. 
Her daughter, representing the 
econd generation, was Fanny Zu- 
ba Rock River, that made 209,405 
peunds milk on Herd Improvement 
Registry and 48,425 pounds on 
D.H.LA. for a 257,830-pound total. 
Then, recently, a granddaughter 
from Fanny, Clyde Hill Queen 
Fanny Tidy, crossed the 200,000- 
pound mark with 200,691 pounds 
milk, all on official test. This is 
truly a fine example of inheritance. 
In addition to great life-time 
production, these three cows each 
had outstanding single lactation 
records of their own. Fanny, for 
example, holds two national rec- 
ords the title for 15-year-old 
cows and the 16 year title as well. 
Each of the three cows has ex- 
ceeded 800 pounds butterfat per 
year; the two younger animals 
have each exceeded the 900-pound 


mark by wide margins. All were 
milked three times daily. 
Type wise, the transmitting 


story is nearly as remarkable. Zu- 
ba and Fanny both are “Excellent.” 

Part of the success of the family 
in regard to production, of course, 
is their ability to reproduce. Zuba 
and Fanny each had 13 calves, and 
Queen has had 10 so far 

All three of .these cows were 
born and raised at Clyde Hill 
Farms, Clyde, Missouri, owned and 
operated by the Benedictine Con- 
vent and managed by Joseph Gem- 
meke 


((- 


HOASIPS OAIRTMAN 





FIRST GENERATION: “Zuba”", 
Excellent, produced 225,232 Ibs. 
milk, 7,137.6 lbs. fat. Photograph 
was taken at the age of 16 years 





MOARD'S PAIRY MAN 


SECOND GENERATION: “Fanny”, 
Excellent, produced 257,830 Ibs. 
milk, 9,037 Ibs. fat. National pro- 
duction champion at 15-16 years. 





THIRD GENERATION: “Queen”, 
Very Good, produced 200,691 Ibs 


milk, 7,611.5 lbs. fat. She already 
has three records over 800 Ibs. fat. 





we can group those which are sim- 
ilar. Within such groups we can 
ubstitute one for the other with- 
out seriously affecting the feeding 
ilue of the mix 

Since we are considering the 
protein value primarily in balanc- 
ing the ration, the most logical 
plan for grouping the concentrates 

on the basis of their protein 
content 


Low protein (10-14 per cent)... 


All of the farm grown grains in- 
cluding corn, oats, wheat, barley, 
rye, grain sorghums, buckwheat, 
millet, ete. fall in this group. Mo- 
lasses and beet pulp are very low 
protein feeds in this group, while 
hominy feed is one of the higher 
of the group. 


High protein (32-45 per cent)... 


The feeds which are highest in 
protein are by-product feeds. They 
include soybean, cotton- 

ed, and peanut oil meals as well 

corn gluten me«l, fish meal, 
meat scraps, tankage, and a num- 
ber of other oil cakes or meals 
which are found only in limited 


linseed, 


Dried skim or buttermilk 
are also high protein feeds. 


areas 


Medium low protein 
(15-17 per cent)... 


The wheat mill feeds are the 
principal feeds in this group. They 
include bran, middlings, and red- 
dog flour. High protein varieties 
of wheat may also come in this 
group which ranks just a little 
above the common feed grains in 
protein. 


Medium high protein 
(20-26 per cent)... 


Feeds in this group are not 
quite as high in protein as the 
second group, but considerably 
higher than the first. They include 
the distillery and brewery by- 
products such as dried brewer's 
grain, malt sprouts, distiller’s dried 
grains, etc. Corn gluten feed and 
some types of peanut meal are 
also in this class. Soybeans will 
belong in this or the high protein 
group 

If we know where our feeds be- 
long in this grouping, we can plan 
the mix by a group formula as 
will be shown in the next issue 














Now...a@ new FeX... 


with 20% Greater Forage 





Harvesting Capacity 











HAY HARVESTING UNIT—will pick 
up, chop and load 2 ton of dry hey 
in 12 minutes. 
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CORN HARVESTING UNIT... gives 


you @ choice of 14 different lengths 
of cul—trom "to 5" 
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MOWER BAR UNIT — with 6-1. mowes 
ber—cuts @ full 72 inch swath 


FREE BOOKLET 
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FOX—with 24 years experience e 
hervesters—now brings you its most eficient model 
With it—because of its 6-foot mower bar (full 72 
inches) you can mow, chop and load tons more grass 
silage every working day, without increasing tractor 
speed. 

Wf you've been harvesting 200 tens of grass silage 
@ dey— with the new POX you can harvest 240 tons in 
no more time and with ao more effort. Or, if you've 
harvested grass silage at the rate of 2 acres an hour, 
with the new POX you can step that up to close to 
2% acres 

This new FOX has many other improvements to 
make forage harvesting faster, easier, more economi- 
cal. NEW AUGER FEEDER that palls lorage on to feed 
apron and centers ik into neces rolls without buach- 
ing; NEW EASY LIFTING ECHANISM adjusts 
quickly to convenience of operator—finger-tip control; 
NEW SINGLE DRIVE MECHANISM or all harvest. 
ing units. Speeds up attaching and detaching; NEW 
ONE-PIECE FEED APRON speeds flow of forage into 
feed rolls 
ALWAYS LOOK AT FOX FIRST BEFORE YOU BUY ANY FORAGE 
HARVESTER— MAKE IT YOUR BASIS OF COMPARISON, 

Note ond compare these FOX FEATURES: SAFE 
CYLINDER TYPE CUTTING MECHANISM 
mounted in a one-piece frame—gives a positive, clean 
cut, cannot get out of line and stones cannot wreck. 
The safest curing mechanism built. EXTRA-DUTY 
WELDED FRAME for added years of life; QUICK. 
CHANGE FEATURES that enable one man, in 10 
minutes without tools, to change to Pick-Up, Mower 
Bar or Row-Crop Harvester. KNIFE SHARPENER 
that quickly sharpens knives on the machine. These are 
but a few of the features that have made FOX. the 
standard of comparison. There are many more. As you 
examine the FOX part by part—as you see it Operaie— 
you'll realize that “in a Fox you get MORE of every- 
thing.” 

$O—SEE YOUR FOX DEALER FIRST. Have him 
show you the many points of FOX superiority, We're 
certain you'll agree the NEW 1955 FOX FORAGE 
HARVESTER is the greatest machine of its type 
ever built! 


FOX RIVER TRACTOR CO. 
The Pioneer of Modern Forage Harvesting 
4215 WN. Renkin S$. 


APPLETON FOX WISCONSIN 


PRE — “MEW WATS TO MAKE MORE PROFIT FROM FORAGE”. 
An information pecked, how to-do it booklet to help you slash lebor 
costs and save more of the mect-mating, milk-producing nutrients 

livia puts into gress, corm and sorghum crops Cond tes Gown ante 
tede 
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‘Controlled -depth” seeding 
to beat the 


Brillion's 


most logical way 


ms the 


skyrocketing prices you'll pay for seed 
this year, This is because the Sure 
Suand sows every seed within the top 
Vyinch of soil w assure higher ger 
mination, better seedling emergence — 
a sure catch on 90% less seed. ln many 


cases these savings are enough to pay 
for a Sure-Seand in only a few days’ use 
The Sure-Steand controls planting 


depth oa all land with 2-inch wheel 

spacing and notched, floating rollers. 

Fach seed is tucked into a clod-free 

seedbed — close to moisture and nutri 

ents. It germinates fast, grows strong 
sturdy 


Moreover, the Brillion Sure-Send 
makes an excellent pulverizer to finish 
grain, soybean and corn land for plant 
ing to break soil crusts, frm seeded 


1F BRILLION MAKES 


Sas . Ly) *. 
~ “ 
~ . ~ : 
~~ . WS —s) 
‘ . ~ 
~ ey ™ Se, & = 
Seed prices are higher! 


CUT YOUR COSTS 50% 
with a Brillion Sure-Stand Seeder 





fields, prevent winter-kill, and reset 
frost-heaved land. 

The Sure-Stand sows grasses and 
legumes separately or in combination. 
Handles small or large seeds—smooth 
or chaffy. It has long-life features — 
sealed roller bearings, notched packer 
wheels, 4-way drawbar pull, all metal 
construction, low power requirements. 

Your Brillion dealer has complete 
facts. Ask about the Sure-Stand’s new 
low price. For folder write, The Bril- 
lion Iron Works, Dept. SG-4-1, Bril- 


lion, Wisconsin. hae \th 


SURE-STAND . “8 
GRASS SEEDE Y 


54° and 8 models | 


iT, '? MUST BE GOOD 





BRILLION PULVERIZERS hove 

shreneth, and dure 
towgh sells and leave 
paditiens Duet seated retier 


sf fest acter 


the weight 


speeds 
wwlt of! terme 


BRILLIONM CUT-ALL ®OTARY 
SHREDOER with friction stip clutch 
baile contre! reduces shock of 
heevy cutting on beorings, geors 
shafts. faery pulling. Meavy duty. 
5 foet get tering width 


BRILLION PULVI.-MULCHERS 
crush beth surfece end buried 
lumps and clods in one operation 
Cui discing ond herrowing time 
Dust-sealed roller bearings. Five 
sizes: 6-, 7-, 8, 9, end 10-feot 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Where the Grange stands 


The nation's oldest farm organization supports 
the two-price wheat program and the use of 
“two - price or multiple - price, self - financing 
measures for such commodities as can use them.” 


up its 88th Annual Session in 

Spokane, Washington, with a 
wide-ranging series of resolutions 
bearing on national policy, includ- 
ing re-affirmation of its stand sup- 
porting a _ two-price policy for 
wheat, an attack on barriers to for- 
eign trade, and a proposal tu limit 
the treaty-making powers of the 
President. 

“Action of the delegates favoring 
a two-price wheat program was 
unanimous,” said National Grange 
Master Herschel D. Newsom. “It is 
evidence of our determination to 
win fair prices for wheat farmers 
in the domestic food market, free- 
dom to compete effectively for.a 
fair share of the world market, and 
at the same time avoiding drastic 
cutbacks in acreage.” 

The nation’s oldest farm organi- 
zation called for “use of two- 
price or multiple-price self finan- 
cing measures for such commodi- 
ties as can use them,” and “es- 
tablishment and administration of 
federal farm programs on a com- 
modity-by-commodity basis.” 

Pointing to a 30 per cent drop 
in the farm export market since its 
peak following World War II, with 
its accompanying decline of more 
than a billion dollars in sales, the 
Grange attacked currency restric- 
tions and other barriers to foreign 
trade. Improved quality standards 
and grades for farm commodities, 
competitive pricing, and implemen- 
tation of the 1954 Foreign Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act, the 
delegates declared, would also aid 
in expansion of “mutually benefi- 
cial trade.” 

The emphasis on export markets 
represented a continuation of past 
Grange policy stressing domestic 
and foreign sales development as a 
progressive alternative to produc- 
tion controls and heavy govern- 
ment buying and warehousing of 
“surplus” commodities. The Grange 
action also correspunded with the 
market expansion views set forth 
by Representative Clifford R. Hope, 
Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, in his address 
to the delegate body on Tuesday. 

The controversial! “Bricker 
Amendment” to restrict treaty- 
making powers turned down by the 
last Congress, received an implied 
endorsement by the Grangers. “We 
favor an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States,” 
their resolution stated, “which 
would forbid the ratification of any 
treaty or entry into any executive 
agreement which would abrogate 
any portion of the Constitution of 
the United States.” 

In another controversial field, the 
Grange re-emphasized its previous 
position supporting continuation of 
a strong Federal Soil Conservation 
Service in the Department of Ag- 
riculture. Without designating the 
anti-S.C.S. forces by name, the 
farm organization action was an 
obvious counter-move to the re- 
cently disclosed recommendation of 


Ts National Grange wound 


a task force Commission on Inter- 
Governmental Relations to trans- 
fer most S.C.S. functions to State 
Agricultural Colleges 

President Eisenhower's proposed 
10-year, 100 billion dollar highway 
expansion program was endorsed 
by the Grange “in principle.” The 
program should be advanced in a 
manner that will “not fan the fires 
of inflation,” the delegates cau- 
tioned. “Federal contributions in 
the program should be doubled for 
farm-to-market roads, main rural 
roads, and arterial streets on the 
Federal-aid system, exclusive of the 
interstate system,” they said. “These 
contributions should continue to be 


matched on a 50-50 basis in the 
states.” 
Opposition was registered “to 


any form of compulsory health in- 
surance and to any form of social- 
ized medicine,” but the Grangers 
advocated wide spread education on 
the necessity of health, hospital 
and accident insurance on a volun- 
tary basis and on the need for a 
program of “re-insurance to make 
it possible for voluntary health 
plans to more adequately meet 
catastrophic medical costs.” 
A summary of principal conven- 
tion actions follows: 
THE GRANGE FAVORS 


Establishment anc administration of 
Federal farm programs on a commodity- 
by-commodity basis 

Full support by farmers of watershed 
protection program 

Further investigation of possible mo- 
nopolies 

Special attention to low-income farms 

Joint action by producers, distributors, 
and other dairy interests to set new 
milk marketing goals by states 


Increased appropriations for milk- 
marketing research and education 
Stricter local regulations of highway 


advertising 

Increased funds for recreational areas 
in National forests 

Increased watershed protection to con- 
serve water for all purposes 

More equitable distribution of funds 
between upstream and downstream flood 
orevention works 

Double tax exemption for members of 
Armed Services. 

Broadening FCA loan authority 

Adequate funds for REA electric and 


telephone program at present interest 
rates 
Encouraging top students to enter 


teaching profession. 











Jott Burs 


“They never seem to be home 
when we call. You'd think we had 
a brat that wrecks their house!” 
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Continued support of Vocational Edu 
cation 

Expanded research and education pro- 
gram 

Better public information on farmer's 
share of consumer's food dollar. 

Increased use of milk-vending ma 


chines, especially in schouwls 
Re-insurance for voluntary health 
plans 


More farmer ownership and control of 
FCA lending agencies 

Federal aid to education only when 
adequate safeguards to assure local con 
trols are provided. 

Repeal of outdated 
policies 

Repeal of 
cise taxes 

Abandonment of unprofitable passen 
ger transportation services 

Legislation preserving agricultural ex- 
emption and trip leasing 

President's proposed highway pro- 
gram (with five reservations) 

Uniform motor vehicle laws 

Uniform size and weight motor vehicle 
laws 

Placing reflectors on railroad cars 

Student driver training courses 

Modernizing foreign trade policies 

Extension of Trade Agreement Act 
with escape clauses 


transportation 


Federal transportation ex- 


Critical examination of juy Ameri 
can Act 

Self-financing two-price plan for 
wheat 


Exchange of surplus commodities 
abroad for strategic materials 

Development of foreign trade through 
sales of surplus commodities for for 
elgn currencies 

Continued U. S. membership in U. N 

Stricter laws governing sale of obscene 
literature 

Expansion of international and inter- 
State youth exchangs 

Modernizing appraisal standards of 
Farm Credit Administration 

Raising the ceiling on 
loans to $200,000 

A seven-year Farm Credit Administra 
tion production and facility loan 

Stimulation and encouragement of pri 
vate trade channels in foreign trade 

Increased penaities for narcotic laws 
violations 

Stepped-up 
gram 

Development of improved 
ing crop insurance program 

Improvement in drought 
feed supply program 


Land Bank 


brucellosis control pro- 
sei f-financ- 


credit and 


Abolishment of Electoral College in 
election of the President 
Widespread farmer support for ADA 
research and marketing efforts 
Re-enactment of 1948 Sugar Act 
Retention of 160-acre limitation on Ir- 
rigated lands 
Designation of 
erans day 


November 11 as vet- 


THE GRANGE OPPOSES 


Federal Automotive Excise Tax 

Centralization of FAO under U.N. 

Universal Military Training 

Any change in Farm Cooperative tax- 
ation laws 

Daylight Savings Time. 

Hidden taxes 

General federal sales tax. 

Cumpulsory health insurance, or any 
form of socialized medicine 

Liquor advertising on radio and TV 

Comic books which emphasize crime 

Juggling of costs and increases of 
power rates adverse to new industry 

Government price fixing on producer 
sales of natural gas 


Further reduction of Clear Channel 
radio stations 
Cheap postage for circulars marked 


Boxholder,"’ etc 

Power to make International treaties 
that violate the Constitution 
Indiscriminate exchange of atomic 
energy information without adequate de 
fense safeguards 

Teiephone toll charges between two 
local inter-connected telephone systems 
Unwarranted increase in Parcel Post 
rates 

Centralization of multi-lateral technical 
assistance ‘n United Nations 


The teacher asked the class to 
name all the states. One smal! ur- 
chin responded so quickly and ac- 


curately that she commended him 


for it. 

“You did very well,” she said, 
“much better than I could have 
done at your age.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “and _ there 
were only thirteen states then, 
too.” 





Winners of Animal 


AN IOWA State College professor 

of animal husbandry, Dr. Wise 
3urroughs, has received the $1,000 
award of the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Association for his out- 
standing research in animal nu- 
trition. 

His studies on the physiology of 
rumen micro-organisms have un- 
covered methods of improving low 
quality of roughages for cattle. He 
has made extensive use of cattle 
rumen fistula and has developed 
an artificial cow’s stomach for use 
in nutritional research. 

Winner of the Morrison Award 
was Dr. Willis D. Gallup, an ag- 


Production Awards 


ricultural chemist from Oklahoma 
A & M College. He was presented 
a check in the amount of $1,000 
for distinguished service in the 
animal husbandry field. Dr. Gallup 
has devoted some 18 years to the 
study of carotene requirements of 
dairy cattle. His research on the 
use of cottonseed meal in livestock 
rations .has covered more than 30 
years, and his early studies did 
much to make this protein supple- 
ment a safe and useful feed. 

The awards were made at the 
46th Annual Meeting of The Amer- 
ican Society of Animal Production, 
held in Chicago late in November. 





THOSE HONORED. Left to right: Dr. Wise Burroughs, Iowa State 
College, winner of the American Feed Manufacturers award; Dr. J. 
I. Miller, Cornell University, newly elected president of the Ameri- 


can Society of Animal Production; 


and Dr. W. D. Gallup, Oklahoma 


A & M College, winner of the Morrison Award. 
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GET OUTSTANDING CALF REARING 


with 
s ALBERS 
CALF REARING 
PLAN 





profitable 


oN XX e he key to 

% dairying lies in the de- 
velopment of healthy, high producing herd replacements. 
And the best way for you to get such herd replacements 


is through the tested program offered by Carnation — 
Albers Calf Rearing Plan. 


Albers program is more than just a way of feeding. It is a4 
proved Plan for the development of superior heifers — 4 
orogram that has developed more world champion miik and 
butterfat cows than any other calf rearing plan ever con- 


ceived. 


Almost as important to you as the final result is the econ- 
omy and simplicity of Albers remarkable program. Here, 
for the first time, is a calf rearing plan that eliminates milk 
or liquid feeding of any type in 3 to 5 weeks. From then 
on, the calf grows safely and steadily on low cost dry feeds 


and roughages. 


Try the Albers Plan with your herd and prove to 
yourself how profitable this remarkable pian can 
be. See your dealer today or write for the FREE 
Booklet, “Albers Six Months Calf Rearing Pian.” 










hens 

MONTHS 

CALF ng ARING 
PLAN 

















ALBERS MILLING COMPANY 


Dept.152 314 Fairfax Bidg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Please send my FREE copy of the booklet, 
“Albers 6 Months Calf Rearing Plan” 


Nome —————————e — 


St. or RFD . ———EE — 





City 





IF YOUR CALVES ARE NOT CONTENTED, SWITCH TO 


CARNATION-ALBERS SUCKLE AND CALF MANNA 
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"My. Grandpop. says he’s raised calves on 
NATIONAL 7% 7z& CALF FOOD 


for over half a century... 


ee, ee 


sure must be good!’ 


















You're right, son! National 
No-Mi!k gives calves a good 
start. . . helps them to de- 
velop sound, sturdy bodies 
... helps them to become 
good herd replacements. 
National No-Milk has been 
a favorite calf food with 
dairymen since 1885. Why 
don’t you try it? There’s no 
better, more economical way 


to raise calves! 


See your dealer 





NATIONAL FOOD COMPANY 


Fond du 





1885 


Since 


Lac Wisconsin 











SAFE @ FAST @ SURE 
TREATMENT... 


For sore, scab, injured, obstructed 
teats. Fiex-O Medicated Teat Dilators 

by their antiseptic, gentle dilating 
action—provide soothing relief, resist 
infection and promote clean, rapid 
healing. Keep teat canal OPEN in its 
normal shape until healed. Also for 


hard milkers. 
FIT ALL SIZE TEATS 













TWO SIZE DiLATORS 
Regula Pe a 
Longe — '© eee wen ; 
48 Dvletars $1.00 Make \ibees 
24 Odaters | = 
Al yout dusie: ot pestpad. 
DAIRY REMEDIES CO. ~~ 


Montclair 4. New Jervey 


Tt? ee medicated 
TEAT DILATORS 


The ONLY cleth-covered 
dileters thet contein NO WIRES 




















Records Mean Money 
Te You! 


Write teday te HOARD'S DAIRY 
MAN, Fert Atitasen, Wisconsin, for 
full information and samples on a 
complete reeerd system fer your 
herd and ite production 











WESTERN 


PACKER & 
MULCHER 





K I L L CORN BORERS 


It pulverizes, mulches and firma soll, IT 
DOES NOT UNCOVER CORN STALKS that 
have been plowed under, therefore corn bor 
ere in these stalks are smothered in the 
ground. Saves time, labor and horsepower 
preparing ideal seedbed. Leaves surface mulch 
without grooves, which greatly helps to pre 
vent washing. This seedbed conserves mois- 
ture, saves seed because more of the seeds 
grow; and hel to increase yields of al) 
crops. Great «a for roiling in clover and 
grass seed and breaking crust on winter 
wheat in epring. Find out why it does the 
work so much better, easier and faster. Be 
eure you get the genuine WESTERN. Write 
for full information. 


Nitw 





feed table and is eapecially designed for grind 
ing or chopping larger quantities of loose or 
baled hay and e of any kind. Fur 
nished either with or without ler Moun! 
and Power Take-off, Both cutter knives and 
heavy swing hammere—it grinds any feed 
green, wet or dry, ena or ear corn, rough- 
age bundles or flakes, with ordinary 
farm tractor—-and no monkey business. Get 
full information on real honest -to-goodness 
grinding outfits. Write 


Western Lend Roller Co., Dept. 712-22 











Hastings, Nebraske—Manufect 
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HOARD'S DAM YMAN 


THE WINNING FAMILY, Walter and Mrs. Schuett (left) are con- 


gratulated by Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 


Taft Benson (right). 


Farm Bureau names 
“Dairy Family of the Year” 


HE Walter Schuett family, 

Route 3, Woodstock, Illinois, 

has been chosen “dairy fam- 
ily of the year,” by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

The award, which carries with 
it an expense-paid trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the entire fami- 
ly, was given to the Schuetts for 
outstanding work in promoting the 
sale of milk and dairy products. 

The Schuett family was selected 
as winning family in a _ national 
dairy sales promotional contest 
launched by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation last June. 

The coritest was held as a means 
of demonstrating that farmers can 
help themselves through sales ef- 
forts. 

It placed emphasis on local initi- 
ative, and encouraged wholeheart- 
ed cooperation among the various 
branches of the dairy industry and 
others interested in_ increasing 
dairy sales. 

The contest was open to state 
Farm Bureaus, county Farm Bu- 
reaus, and individual Farm Bureau 
families. 

Regional winning families, in ad- 
dition to the Schuetts, are: 

Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Wood, Route 
3, Ellensburg, Washington, West- 
ern region; and the W. E. Green 
family, Lewisburg, Tennessee, 
Southern region. 

Selected to receive state awards 
in the contest were the Farm Bu- 
reaus of Wisconsin, Tennessee, 
Vermont, and Utah. 

County Farm ‘Bureau 
are: 

Midwest region: McLean Coun- 
ty, Illinois; Dodge County Minne- 
sota; Warren County, Ohio; Green 
County, Wisconsin. 

Southern region: Oldham Coun- 
ty, Kentucky; Tulsa County, Okla- 
homa; Rutherford County, Tennes- 
see. 
Northeast region: Montgomery 


winners 


County, Maryland; Middlesex 
County, Massachusetts; Warren 
County, New Jersey; Jefferson 


County, New York. 

Western region: Merced County, 
California; Madison County, Ida- 
ho; Kittitas County, Washington. 

Winning states, counties, and 
families were honored December 
14 at the annual meeting of the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Schuett and their 
son, Walter, Jr. now attending 
Bradley University, own and op- 
erate a 206-acre dairy farm. 


Mr. Schuett is a member of the 
McHenry County Farm Bureau, 
and has served on the county Farm 
Bureau board of directors and as 
secretary. 

A long-time member of Pure 
Milk Association, he is president 
of District 6 of the dary group 

The Schuetts were the chief pro- 
moters of a McHenry County dairy 
recipe contest sponsored by Pure 
Milk Association, which resulted 
in widespread publicity 

As an active member of the Mc- 
Henry County Dairy Promotion 
Council, Mr. Schuett, with the help 
of his family, did a great deal of 
personal contact work with retail 
stores in promoting milk and dairy 
product sales. 

The Schuetts helped select “Miss 
Dairy Promotion” for McHenry 
County, and were instrumental in 
having milk vending machines in- 
stalled at the McHenry County 
Junior Fair and McHenry Marine 
Day. 

They are also actively promot- 
ing vending machines in schools. 


Butter on the hair is 
timely beauty hint 


Not since the days when actress 
Lillian Russell went in for milk 
baths has the dairy industry re- 
ceived such a boon from the the- 
atrical world as movie star Liz- 
beth Scott. She advocates butter- 
ing your hair. 

“T’'ve used a lot of things on my 


hair, but I wasn’t really pleased 
with any of them until I heard 
about one from an old character 


actress,” Liz relates in Lydia 
Lane’s column. “She said to melt 
unsalted butter, dip my finger tips 
in it, and strand-by-strand stroke 
my hair from the scalp to the 
tips. And then massage what is 
left into my scalp.” 

Liz uses almost a quarter of a 
pound of butter and has no trou- 
ble washing it out with an oil 
shampoo diluted with’ cold water 
followed by a warm water sham- 
poo. “You can feel your hair sof- 
ten with the first treatment,” she 
testifies. 

If this gets noised around, it 
could be that all the creameries 
would have to go to unsalted but- 


ter. Stocks would melt away on 
gorgeous tresses. Commodity 
Credit Corporation might get the 


butter out of its hair. 
—News for Dairy Co-ops 
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SILAGE . . 


the only roughage? 


Tests show cows will produce satisfactorily when silage 
is the only roughage. There may be advantages to this 


system, particularly during 


by R. 


ACH year the decision on 
whether or not to harvest 


forage as silage or as hay 


must be made by an increasing 
number of dairymen. Improved 
machinery and ensiling methods 


now make it possible te save more 
nutrients at lower cost as silage. 

Experiments conducted at Wash- 
ington and North Carolina have 
shown that cows produced satis- 
factorily on an all-silage ration, 
although they produced slightly 
more milk when four to five 
pounds of hay were fed daily in 
addition. Still the question, is it 
necessary to feed any hay if dry 
matter can be provided through 
silage? 

To answer this question for the 
mid-south, feeding tests have been 
conducted at the Tennessee sta- 
tion. 

Alfalfa-orchardgrass silage made 
without preservatives by the wilt- 
ing method were compared with 
feeding one-half silage and one-half 
mixed legume hay. Each ration 
was fed to a group of 6 to 8 cows 
for 50 days, including a 10-day 
preliminary period 

Using three periods, one group 
of cows was fed grass silage dur- 
ing the first and third periods, 
while grass silage and hay were 
fed the second period. The other 
group was fed in the reverse or- 
der. Grain was fed according to 
milk production. 

In the first test, the cows fed 
the all-silage forage ration con- 
sumed an average of 578 pounds 
silage daily compared to 344 
pounds silage and 8 pounds of hay 
when fed the silage-hay forage 
ration. The hay in this test was 
Number 3 lespedeza. The cows 
produced 4.3 per cent more 4 per 
cent fat-corrected milk when fed 
the ail silage forage ration. 

/ In the second test, the cows 

The author is professor of dairy hus- 
bandry at the University of Tennessee. 
The experiments were conducted by the 
University and the Dairy Production Re- 
search Brench Agricultural Research 
Service, U.S.D.A 


periods of low milk prices. 


H. Lush 


average of 54.7 
pounds daily of silage when fed 
the all-silage forage ration com- 
pared to 31.9 pounds of silage and 
8.9 pounds of alfalfa-orchard-grass 
hay when fed the silage-hay ra- 
tion. They produced 2 per cent 
less 4 per cent fat-corrected milk 
when fed silage as the only rough- 
age than when silage and hay were 
fed, but lost slightly more body 
weight. Again it was noticeable 
that cows ate silage more readily 
than hay. 

In the third experiment a group 
of cows was included that received 
a heavy silage-light hay forage ra- 
tion. During the test periods those 
cows consumed 45.5 pounds of si- 
lage and 46 pounds of hay per 
day. They produced 243 pounds 
milk. When fed silage alone, they 
consumed 56.4 pounds of silage and 
produced 22.4 pounds milk. When 
fed the grass silage-hay forage ra- 
tion, they consumed an average 
of 31.5 pounds of silage and 9.3 
pounds of hay, and produced 23.0 
pounds of milk 

However, slightly more dry mat- 
ter was consumed during the hay 
feeding periods and they produced 
3 per cent more milk per hundred 
pounds of nutrients consumed, 
which may account for most of 
the higher production. Both groups 
receiving hay gained a little 
weight, while those on silage alone 
had a slight loss in liveweight 

These tests have shown that 
when cows are fed a forage ration 
consisting of one-half silage and 
one-half hay, they consumed slight- 
ly more total dry matter, but pro- 
duced only .49 per cent more milk 
than when fed the all-silage ra- 


consumed an 


tion. While the difference in 
weight was slight, there appar- 
ently was less loss when cows 


were fed one-fourth or one-half 
hay than when all silage was fed. 
Where equipment is available, 
the economy of harvesting, stor- 
ing, and feeding favors the all- 
silage method. This is particularly 
true when milk prices are low. 





Effect of milk control 


Milk control programs have in- 
creased prices to producers sup- 
plying New York City by about 
5 per cent over the past two 
decades. This conclusion is voiced 
by Profs. Leland Spencer and 8 
K. Christensen of Cornell Univer- 
sity’s agricultural economics de- 
partment in a recent bulletin on 
milk control programs in_ the 
Northeast 

“Over longer periods,” the au- 
thors state, “as further adjustments 
are made in production and con- 
sumption, price gains conferred up- 
on producers by milk control pro- 
grams tend to diminish. Milk pro- 
ducers will benefit from milk con- 
trol programs in the future main- 
ly during periods of temporary cc- 
onomic recession.” 

Professors Spencer and Christen- 





sen note that in determining pric- 
es to be paid producers not enough 
attention has been given to con- 
sumer demand for milk, with the 
result that milk supplies have at 
times greatly excecded fluid sales. 

Milk control programs were orig- 
inally temporary measures of the 
1930's. They were placed on a 
more permanent basis in 17 states 
largely because producers insisted 
upon protection from possible re- 
currences of serious price declines. 
Continued public control is nec- 
essary because open market com- 
petition does not exist in the milk 
industry. 

“It would be a mistake,” the 
authors said, “to limit the dis- 
cretion of milk control officials 
too narrowly, but the basic polli- 
cies and objectives should be more 
clearly stated in the laws.” 
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Merchants Agree on Prince Albert! 


natural-tasting, easy-rolling ‘makin’s’ 
smokes!” Specially processed to hold 
and heighten Nature's aged-in mel- 
lowness, Prince Albert gives you cool 


ae 


“A pipeful of Prince Albert is real 
smoking enjoyment”, says Vic Atter- 
berry, tire merchant .. . His friend, 
appliance merchant Russ Webb, likes 


his P.A. in a roll-your-own: “Nothing smoking comfort every time you 
like Prince Albert when it comes to light up! 
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Retevammag |i \NLE ALDEN! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobaceo Co 
Winston-Salem, N.C 


PRINCE 





AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 


P.S. from P.A.: The ladies enjoy Prince Albert's clean, fresh aroma, tool! 








RATS “744 | NO HORNS! y~ 





Paste on horn button of 
alves, kids, lambe—and 


Dr. Naylor s 


DEHORNING 
PASTE 





a o horns will grow ‘ 
utting, no bleeding. 402 
ar $1.00 at your deal 
t's, or mailed postpaid 
H.W. HAYLO® Co. 
Morrie 12, 4. 
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NEW AUTO FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER 


jow much is the present dairy price sup- 
port program costing us? The government 
nas been buying butter, cheese, and nonfat 
powder to support dairy prices. Unloading 
these stocks has meant heavy losses because 
they could not be sold back into the regular 
trade channels without ruining the market. 
According to James A, McConnell, admin- 
istrator of the Commodities Stabilization 
Service, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, our 
losses in carrying out mandatcry dairy price 
supports from 1949 through October 1954 to- 
taled $390 million. It is estimated that losses 
on present holdings may total another $355 
million by the thme the books are closed on 
distribution 
In addition, since 1949, about $130 million 


of Section 32 funds have been used for spe- 
clal diversion programs on dairy products. 
Adding these figures, we find that we stand 


to lose, roughly, $875 million on products al- 
ready purchased. This makes no provision 


whatsoever for the losses which may be 
taken on future price support purchases. 
How much is $875 million? 
Perhaps it will help if we boil it down to 
what that amount of money would buy. Here 


is what it would do: 

1. This is enough money to purchase a 
new automobile for every one of our 330,000 
Hoard's Dairyman subscribers. 

2. At least 58,000 homes, costing $15,000 
each, could be built with this money. Rough- 
ly speaking, this money would provide new 
housing for all of the families in Madison, 
Wis.; Binghamton, N. Y.; and Springfield, 
Mo 

3. If these funds were used for building 
badly needed school facilities, we could pro- 
vide new schools for over one million school 
children 

In the past we have emphasized here that 
dairy price support, operations are small com- 
pared to the investment in some of the other 
so-called basic commodities. This should, in 
no way, however, provide us with an excuse 
for perpetuating a program which, to us, is 
obviously unsound, 


EXTENSION IS SET FREE 


[N A surprise move in late November, Secre- 

tary of Agriculture Ezra T. Benson ordered 
an end to tle-ups between U.S.D.A. personnel 
and general or specialized organizations of 
farmers. While the policy was aimed largely 
at inks between the Department's Extension 
Service and the Faria Bureau in Illinois and 
Iowa, it will also apply in other cases. 

In Iowa and Illinois close cooperation be- 
tween the Extension Service and the Farm 
Bureau has existed to the point where the 
Farm Bureau aids in the financing of the 
Extension program. 

In our opinion, the Secretary has adopted 
a wholly defensible and desirable policy. De- 
partment of Agriculture personnel, whether 
they be involved in education, research, or 
regulatory activities, should be under no ob- 
ligation to any specific organization. Depart- 
ment personnel have a tax-supported respon- 
sibility to serve all people equally and well. 

This is not to infer that the experience 
in Dnois and Iowa has been undesirable. 


The relationship there has provided results 
which oftentimes have far outstripped in ef- 
fectiveness the results achieved in other areas 


where the relationship did not exist. Un- 
doubtedly, many benefits have been derived. 
It is understandable and expected, however, 
that where such a tieup persists occasional 
abuses are bound to creep in. These have 
given cause for some criticism. 

The Secretary's obvious sympathy with 
Farm Bureau philosophy makes it all the 
more appropriate that he should be the man 
to establish and carry out this policy. Ac- 
cording to reports we have received, the 
Farm Bureau will cooperate with the De- 
partment in effecting the objectives of the 
Secretary's statement. We commend the Sec- 
retary and the Farm Bureau for making this 
move. It required firm adherence to sound 
principles and the courage to tackle a prob- 
lem which will not be too easy to resolve. In 
the long run, however, we believe history will 
record that this action will have been in the 
best interest of all concerned. 


WANTED: ONLY HEALTHY BULLS 


ARTIFICIAL breeding has performed and is 
performing a great service to American 
dairying. At no time in history have so 
many cows been bred to sires capable of 
transmitting high milk production. 

We would be less than frank if we did not 
admit that artificial breeding can be the 
means of doing great harm, too. Because of 
painstaking care and some good luck, how- 
ever, losses resulting from the spread of dis- 
ease are truly rare. In recent months one 
bull stud had the misfortune of using a dis- 
eased bull. A few years ago, another stud, 
in another part of the country, had a similar 
experience. These cases are not unknown to 
dairy farmers. 

While a few people may try to capitalize 
on these rare, unfortunate incidents, we 
would point out that the health benefits de- 
rived through artificial breeding have far 
outweighed any temporary setbacks which 
might have been experienced. 

Our well-established breeding associations 
take infinite pains to guarantee the perfect 
health of sires used. Costly and time-con- 
suming tests are conducted, not only at the 
time of purchase of a sire but periodically 
during his service life. Trained specialists are 
working ctutinuously with the Veterinary 
Medical Association to develop even greater 
safeguards than now are known to the vet- 
erinary medical profession. 

The result of all this is that those diseases 
which, in the past, have been spread from 
cow to cow through natural service are grad- 
ually being eliminated. Certainly the health 
precautions taken at the stud far exceed 
those which we would normally follow in our 
own herds. There is every reason to believe, 
therefore, that the general health of our 
herds as well as production is being improved 
through artificial breeding. 


a 


In 1909, W. D. Hoard said: 

Foresight, the ability to look ahead, to 
take advantage of coming demand, to guard 
against future loss and evil, all this is great- 
ly needed in the farmer’s life. 
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EVERY MAN AN EXPERT 


W HEN we are sick, we call the doctor. 

When we are in legal difficulties, we 
call an attorney. When the car breaks down, 
we call a mechanic. But when it comes to 
selling milk and dairy products, we are all 
experts. Successful businessmen, however, 
have known for a long time that there are 
experts in this advertising and selling busi- 
ness, too. For this reason, they retain ex- 
perienced advertising agencies to advise and 
guide them on their advertising, merchandis- 
ing, and selling programs. 

As this idea of advertising and selling 
dairy products has caught on among produc- 
ers and producer groups, many of us have 
dabbled in the selling field and have pro- 
posed various ideas and gimmicks which, in 
our opinion, would solve all our problems. 
When our ideas have not been immediately 
adopted, we have been inclined to growl or 
pout a bit because the folks handling our 
selling funds were too stupid to appreciate 
the brilliance of our suggestion. 

There are many reasons why a particular 
selling approach may be desirable or unde- 
sirable. Basically, however, we run up 


j against the two factors of practicality and 


experience. Thousands of selling gimmicks 
have been tested under a great variety of 
conditions. Experienced advertising men know 
what response to expect from a particular 
approach. They know, too, that some ideas 
cost more to put into effect than is realized 
from the benefits achieved. 

This is not to discourage dairy farmers 
from submitting selling ideas to their local 
dairy groups and the American Dairy As- 
sociation. Some excellent original ideas have 
been received and have been used to the profit 
of dairy farmers everywhere. Do not be dis- 
appointed, however, if a suggestion is not 
picked up immediately. We have heard these 
ideas discussed at length by selling special- 
ists. When an idea is not used, almost al- 
ways there are several good reasons for its 


being passed over. 

In another sector of this dairy se'ling ef- 
fort we find some groups putting on inde- 
pendent selling efforts where it appears to 
us that the main purpose of the selling ef- 
fort is to sell the organization rather than 
dairy products. In other words, membership 
relations is more the purpose of the adver- 
tising than is the elimination of a surplus. 

Since a considerable amount of money is 
being invested in the selling of our product, 
we should retain the services of the best ex- 
perts in the field of selling dairy products if 
we wish to get the greatest return for our 
dollar invested. Further, we should use in 
our local campaigns the selling materials de- 
veloped on a national level. In other words, 
we should the same effective selling 
theme from nation-wide television, radio, and 
magazine advertising into our local advertis- 
ing and merchandising effort. Repetition im- 
pact helps greatly to sell a basic idea. 

We favor strongly the present national 
selling effort of the American Dairy Associa- 
tion combined with the local intensified mer- 
chandising activity as sponsored by local 
dairy and farm organizations. This should 
be a team effort where all members of the 
force are pulling in the same direction. 
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HAMARET QUEEN PROSPECTOR being milked by owner, Archie 
Meek, with her breeder, Charles Pratz, standing at the left. She 
has two lactations of over 30,000 pounds of milk on 2x milking. 


New milk and fat champion 


A New York Holstein finishes with 35,564 pounds 
of milk and 1,319.1 pounds of fat on 2x milking. 


HAMARET QUEEN PROSPEC- 

TOR, a large, Excellent 7- 
year-old cow in the herd of Archie 
Meek, Lyon Brook Farm, Norwich, 
New York, has finished a record 
that is likely to stand for some 
time to come. On strictly twice-a- 
day milking, in 365 days, this cow 
produced 35,564 pounds milk and 
1,319.1 pounds fat. She is the new 
National Champion for both milk 
and fat in her class. “Queen” is 
the only cow in the United States 
to have two lactations over 30,000 
pounds of milk on 2x. 

The former fat champion is a 
University of New Hampshire cow, 
U N H Mike Liza, that produced 
1,131.3 pounds of fat, 187.8 pounds 
less than “Queen’s” record. The 
former milk champion, Jean Orms- 
by Piebe Carnation 2d, owned by 
Beckman Brothers, Wisconsin, led 
the class with 33,525 pounds of 
milk, 2,039 pounds short of the new 
record made by “Queen”. 

Eight different supervisors did 
the testing; Queen was on official 
test 22 days. Her highest day was 
120.6 pounds of milk, on November 
29, 1953. She averaged 97.4 pounds 
milk and 3.6 pounds fat for the 365 
days 

Queen was handled much the 
same as the rest of the Meek herd, 
going to pasture with them and 
standing in a regular tie stall for 


the entire record. Her highest feed 
intake was 30 pounds grain a day, 
a mixture consisting of 750 pounds 
bran, 750 pounds corn gluten feed, 
550 pounds linseed oil meal, 1,125 
pounds hominy feed, 2,250 pounds 
crimped oats, 375 pounds soybean 
oil meal, 750 pounds distillers grain, 
1,000 pounds molasses, 75 pounds 
salt, and 150 pounds mineral sup- 
piement. Some beet pulp was fed 
last winter, and during the last 4 
months of her lactation she re- 
ceived 8 pounds a day. 

Bred by Mr. Charles Pratz, New 
York, her sire is Lauxmont Safe- 
master Prospector, still in service 
in the North Carolina institution 
herds at 14 years of age. Her dam, 
Femco Queen Piebe Royal, was 
purchased through a consignment 
sale. She later produced up to 737 
pounds fat in 305 days on 2x. 

Lyon Brook Farm is_ using 
Queen's 2-year-old son, owned 
jointly with River Valley Farm of 
New York. Mr. Pratz has a 4-year- 
old son of Queen in service at 
Hamaret Farms. Her only daugh- 
ter was born a year ago. 

Archie Meek, in his early thir- 
ties, has Ed DeLong working for 
him, and Archie gives him much of 
the credit for the high records at 
Lyon Brook Farm. The dairy barn 
has just been remodeled to make 
room for 35 milkers. 





and EMMA 











“Ed allows that this is one New Years he’s going 
té see in, if the cows have to wait to be milked!” 
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ZACHOR'S new 


masti-kit | 





now...the only do-it-Yourself | 


package plan for 


COMPLETE 
mastitis control 
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-eEasy to use 


© Saves you 
money 


Illustrated Literature 
from your dealer or 


write Dept.H 
PIVOHI OR SERUM COMPANY 
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> Important new time and labor-saving FEATURES 
identify Papec’s New Forage Harvesters, Models 62 & 92. 


NEW “QUICK-COUPLE” Device for mounting all 3 attachments... direct 
eut, hay pick-up and row-crop...faster and easier. 

IMPROVED DIVIDERS on direct cut and hay pick-up attachments. 

6-ber REEL on direct cut attachment. 


NEW DESION LIFT LEVER making it easier to raise and lower aitachmente 
from tractor seat, to level base unit for mounting attachments, to 
raise tongue for tractor hitch. 


OTHER Convenience and Performance IMPROVEMENTS 
PLUS ALL the Features that have made Papec famous for 
dependable, trouble-free operation on all types of forage crops 


@ POSITIVE FINGER FRED ROLL 
@ PATENTED SILAGE SUELF 


See the NEW PAPECS at your dealer's soon. 
Papec Machine Company, Shorteville, N. Y. 


PAPEC rorace warvesters 


@ ADJUSTABLE AXLES 
@ BIGGER TIMES 
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Let engine power do it.. 


SPACE DRIVE WHEELS 


It’s effortless! Allis-Chalmers 
tractor engine spaces Power-Shift 
Wheels instantly to match the im- 
plement .. . and the job! 

For example, you can set the 
tractor’s left drive wheel outside 
the plow coulter path. Plow cuts 
cleaner, covers trash better when sod 
is not disturbed by tire cleats ahead 
of coulter. 

Left tractor wheel set wider also 
gives you a more level, more com- 
fortable ride. 


Y Terr rr 
\ init fd skin 


LERT farmers do things differently 

these days. Anyone who says the old 

way is good enough hasn’t seen an Allis- 
Chalmers tractor do its stuff. 

Farming yesterday was never like 
this! Today's Allis-Chalmers engines de- 
liver more tons of energy out of regular 
gasoline. 

Two-Clutch control saves half your 


CA and WD-45 Tractors with 
the BIG 4 Power Features 
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CONNECT SNAP-COUPLER 


Tractor attaches itself to the 
implement. You no longer lift and 
strain attaching implement to the 
tractor. Just back up tractor and 
. . . Click! Tongue eye is guided into 
bell-shaped SNAP-COUPLER, the 
single hitchpoint. Fasten lift-arm 
latches and GO. That's farming 
Allis-Chalmers style! 


gear shifting. 

Automatic Traction Booster bears 
down with added weight the instant 
wheels need more grip. You don’t even 
have to think about it. Let engine power 
do it . . . automatically! 

Feel the difference ... and pocket 
the savings ... with a tractor priced to 
save you several hundred dollars. 


SNAP-COUPLER is on Allis-Chelmers tredemert 





1. Power-Shity Wheels os 
ee S'CHALME 
3. Automatic Traction Booster 


4. Two-Cluteh Power Control TRACTOR OIVISION + MILWAUKEE 1, U.S. a} 
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Questions 
From Our Readers 





Sold entire herd 


Last August I sold my herd at 
a complete dispersal sale which 
brought $20,000. Will I have to 
pay income tax on the full amount? 
It took me about 15 years to build 
this herd. Therefore, that amount 
was not made in one year. 

I am now starting a new herd, 
have bought a few foundation cows 
and have spent a little over $6,000. 
Will this be deductible from this 
year’s income tax? 

Pennsylvania. H.D.L. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has made it pretty definite that 
when a dairyman selis his entire 
herd, the income can be considered 
as the sale of a capital asset, in- 
cluding heifers over 12 months old 
if they had been kept with the in- 
tention of using them for breeding 
purposes. 

If these sales are not offset by 
capital losses, the gain is taxable 
on only 50 per cent. See Schedule 
D on the income tax forms. 

The $6,000 spent for a new herd 
is a different transaction. The 
amount expended will have to be 
covered through the depreciation 
schedule. 

If, however, the sale of the oth- 
er herd had been brought about 
through condemnation on account 
of disease, you could offset the 
amount spent for replacements 
and no gain would be recognized 
from the sale of the condemned 


animals. 
—Dr. I. F. HALL 


Deductible? 


After farming seven years we 
sold our entire herd this year, in- 
cluding 30 cows, 10 heifers, and 10 
calves for $10,000. Half of the 
cows were bought four years ago 
for about $4,000. Can we deduct 
the $4,000? 

Some tell us only half of the 
$10,000 is taxable. If this is cor- 
rect, can we dediict the exemption 
for five in the family from $5,000, 
or will it have to come out of the 
$10,000? 

California. Mrs. F. G. E. 


You should report the sale of 
most of your livestock on Schedule 
D of Form 1040. The calves under 
a year old must be reported on 
Page 1 of Form 1040F and income 
is taxable 100 per cent. 

Then your farm operating net 
income and gains on Schedule D 
are reported on Page 2 of Form 
1040. The total is carried over to 
Page 1 of 1040. This amount is 
then varried to Page 4, line 1. 
From this amount you can take 
out your actual personal deduc- 
tions, or you can take 10 per cent 
of line 1, whichever is the larger. 

From this figure you deduct 
$3,000 exemption for five persons. 
Now if this result is more than 
$2,000, and you file a joint return 
with your wife, use line 7 and 
compute your tax. 

—Dr. I. F. Halt 


Birdsfoot trefoil in permanent 
pastures will survive heat and 
drouth, will remain green and 
palatable throughout the summer, 
and can be grazed by livestock 
with little or no danger of bloat, 
states a University of [Illinois 
crops specialist. 
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SHIPPING FEVER 


A little foresight by the owner will protect exposed 
animals through use of bacterin, serum, antibiotics. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


Tx common name for hemor- 
raghic septicemia is shipping 
fever The term is a little 
misleading since animals sick from 


the disease do not need to be 
shipped or trucked. Because the 
disease is frequently seen in ani- 


mals in stockyards, it is sometimes 
called stockyard fever or stock- 
yard pneumonia. 

All types of cattle of all ages 
under all sorts of conditions can 
become ill with the disease. The 
most dangerous seasons are in 
the fall, winter, and spring when 
the weather is likely to be windy 
and wet with marked changes in 
temperature. 


High fever—warning signal... 
septicemia is a 
general infection caused by a 
group of germs known as Pas- 
teurella. The disease usuaily shows 
up rather suddenly in a number of 
different ways. Several or most 
of the animals in the herd show 
symptoms. Occasionally a few or 
only one animal may be affected. 

The most common symptom is 
high fever. Breathing is rapid and 
sometimes difficult. The animal ex- 
hibits dullness and the eyes are 
bloodshot. Some develop a cough 
The very sick become quite de- 
pressed and stop eating. Some 
become constipated. Others de- 
velop diarrhea. 

Often the infection spreads rap- 
idly. If a number of animals are 
affected, the first few are usually 
more sick than the rest. In severe 
outbreaks, some may die even if 
treatment is administered early. 


Hemorraghic 


Some symptoms severe 


The question that often comes to 
mind regarding hemorraghic septi- 
eemia outbreaks is why some an- 
imals become seriously sick, some 
mildly so, while others in the 
same herd show no symptoms at 
all This question can only be 
answered in a general way. 

We know, when germs find a 
fertile field in the body tissues, 
the tiny organisms develop rapidly 
become more active or viru- 

The fertile field is usually 
best supplied by an animal with 
low resistance. Usually the lower 
the resistance, the more severe 
the symptoms. 


and 
lent 


Resistance to a particular in- 
fection is low when the animal 
has not had an opportunity to 
build up specific antibodies. If we 
investigate, we can usually uncov- 
er the reasons why certain ani- 
mals or groups of animals become 
ill with the disease. Anything that 
lowers the resistance of the ani- 
mal's body will induce trouble pro- 
vided the offending organism is 
present in sufficient numbers. 

Bringing new animals into the 
herd, trucking to or from fairs and 


sales in undesirable weather will 
tend to induce trouble. Abrupt 
changes in the weather, changes 
in feed and feeding habits, or 


changes in environment often low- 


er the animal's vitality enough to 
bring on the disease. 


Prevention and treatment .. . 


To keep resistance high, avoid 
fatigue, exposure, and long inter- 
vals between feedings and water- 
ings. This applies whether the 
animals are enroute to some point, 
or are in the pen or pasture. Pro- 
vide comfortable quarters while 
cattle are traveling and after they 
are unloaded. 

If they have gone through a 
stockyard or sale barn, isolate 
them and watch them closely. If 
any go off feed, develop a tem- 
perature, or show other signs of 
iliness call your veterinarian. 

A certain amount of added re- 
sistance can be provided by injec- 
tions of bacterins or serums pre- 
pared specifically for this group of 
organisms. Bacterins and serums 
are useful, both for preventing the 
disease and in treating sick ani- 
mals 

Bacterins accomplish their job 
by stimulating a greater produc- 
tion of specific antibodies. Anti- 
bodies provide resistance against 
a specific disease. 

It takes a little time to build 
resistance by bacterins. For this 
reason, bacterins must be used be- 
fore exposure is anticipated. Se- 
rums, on the other hand, develop 
immunity directly and promptly. 
The disadvantages of serums are 
their high cost and their short 
protective period. 

Immunity from serum lasts only 
about 10 to 14 days. Resistance 
from the proper use of bacterins 
may last a year or even longer. If 
you are consigning to a sale, have 
the bacterin administered at least 
two weeks ahead of time to obtain 
greatest benefit. It is also advis- 
able to do this if you plan to ship 
breeding animals, or even move an 
animal from one barn or farm to 
another under adverse conditions. 

If you miss on the time factor, 
it is safer to substitute or supple- 
ment with a suitable serum or an- 
tibiotic of prolonged duration. 

Sulfas, particularly the newer 
ones, and antibiotics are effective 
in treating and preventing losses 
from hemorraghic septicemia. Aft- 
er a long trip, water and feed ani- 
mals lightly. Make then: comfort- 
able in quarters that are dry and 
well-ventilated. 

Don’t overcrowd while traveling 
or after the animals have arrived 
at their destination. If possible, 
isolate them for at least 30 days 
for other reasons as well as pre- 
venting shipping fever. 

Even though the animals have 
been given protective “shots” be- 
fore they are delivered, there is no 
assurance that the animals will 
not become sick. Watch them care- 
fully. Prevent the trouble from 
spreading, or even occurring, by 
the simple but important preven- 
tive measures listed. 

If symptoms show up, treat at 
once. Treatment given during the 
early stages of an attack gives 
the best results. 








STABLE BEDDING 


Always available when you own an economical 


FITCHBURC CHIPPER 





That's right—a Fitchburg Chipper will 
give you an ever-ready, low cost supply of 
the finest mulch, poultry litter and stable 
bedding, just by converting waste wood 
on your farm into valuable wood chips. 


Not only can you convert prunings, thin- 
nings, fence row clearings, etc., into a use- 
ful, money-saving product, but your Fitch- 
burg Chipper makes it easy to clean out 
woodlots—give new life to young trees, 
reduce the danger of fire. 


Fitchburg Chippers are ruggedly built. 
They are designed by engineers for busy, 
trouble-free service. Every model, regard- 
less of capacity, has an exclusive built-in 











| FREE FOLDER 
Gives all the facts 


Money-making sugges- 
tions, specifications, 
mode! numbers, dia- 
groms, USDA quotes 
on use of chips for 
mutch, litter and 
mat bedding. It's all in 
this free folder— 
send for your 
copy now! 


feature which permits chipping of larger 


size wood without extra power. 


It's the 


patented Fitchburg Safety Spring so essen- 
tial to smooth efficient operation 


And you can buy a Fitchburg Chipper 


for as little as $960, 


EXTRA CASH FOR YOUR SON 
Help your son earn $5-$8 per hour right 
near home. Many boys on farms use Dad's 
Fitchburg Chipper to help earn their way 
through college or ag school, doing custom 
chipping for neighbors and nearby mu- 
nicipalities. Learn more about the Fitch- 
burg Chipper! Send the coupon for free 
folder today. 


Address 


Town 


FITCHBURG FNCINECRING DORPORATION 


Dept. 4-15, Fitehburg, Mase. 


Please send my free Fitchburg Chipper Foider 


Name ——— 
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LAXOTON combines the de- 
sired qualities of a Stimuiat 
ing laxative; giving sto 
machic action alleviating im- 
paction. LAXOTON in proper 
doses stimulotes the flow 
of digestive fivids end in 
creases Peristalsis, LAXOTON 
hos been successfully used 
for over 50 years by dairy 
formers ali over the United 
States. 





CALF MEDICINE 


A wseothing astringent 
bowel trectment, espe 
cially for loose bowels 


ond simple scours in 
calves and other live 
Stock 





HERO-TONIK —— - 


A concentrated biend of 
trace elements and miner 
o's, together with drugs 
and Vitomin D. Some of the 
elements present nm this 
prescription ore lacking in 
producing cows This 3 
pound peckage should 
serve to add to the feed 
of one cow for about 40 
days 





DR. DAVID ROBERTS 
VETERINARY CO., INC. 


* WAUKESHA, WIS. 





2315 GRAND AVE. 


DAVID ROBERTS | 
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SMOOTH Polyethylene 


Trouble-free HEALING 






Medicated 
Extremely FLEXIBLE 


BAG BALM 
TEAT DILATORS 


Used by leading veterinarians, Swiftly 
heal teat injuries. BAG BALM Teat 
Dilators maintain correct shape of milk 
duct during healing. Extremely smooth 
Polyethylene, easi/y bend without sore- 
ness Cannot absorb pus infection 
Packed in BAG BALM Ointment. Fluted 


Dilator carries it in. At your dealer's 


WRITE FOR 


FREE Cow Book 


24 helpful illuse. pages. “Care 
end Feeding of Dairy Cattle 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
Lyndonville 69, Vermont 


BAG BALM 
DILATORS 

















KLEEN STALL 
COW TRAINER 
Keep your platiorm clean, 
Easy to inetall, Adjusta- 
bie, Operates on electria 





fencer. Money hack guar- 
antes. Order samote 
$3.95 postpaid. Write 


for quantity prices 


RICHARDSON ELECTRIC 


SANITARY Dept. 4, Monroe, Wis, 
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NITROGEN 


for rapid 
growth 


© PHOSPHORIC ACID 


Bea ls eu 
yield 

i maul a te . - 

fs POTASH 


for health and 







quality 


CALCIUM 


for sturdy 
plonts 


SULFUR 


for vigor and 
tone 


MAGNESIUM 7) 


for color and 
snap 


Royster’s balanced diet gives 
more meat, more milk per acre 


With smart farmers, good fertilizing practices are a ‘“‘must”’ 
in efficient pasture management. And, in thousands of cases, 
that means using plenty of Royster’s. These farmers know 
that money invested in RoysTer’s returns extra value for their 
fertilizer dollars. RoystTer’s balanced 6-course meal produces 
rich, succulent pasture, hay and forage . . . saves dollar after 
dollar on barn feeding costs. Why not 
practice good pasture management 
yourself? Use Roysrer’s—with 6 
easential plant foods guaranteed in 
chemically - controlled amounts 
to double . . . even triple 
your pasture, hay and 
forage yields. 


F. S$. "OYSTER GUANO CO., NORFOLK, VA. 


22 factories and 13 sales offices conveniently located 
to serve farmers in 20 states. 
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Father-Son Agreements 


(Continved from poge 13) 


essential records for the farm, but 
they are reviewed each year by 
the son. 

Lang: Son keeps all records for 
income tax purposes and also 
keeps herd records. 

Rankin: Father keeps the tax 
records, but the social security, 
pedigree information, and regis- 
tration records are kept by the 
son. 

Ziegier: Son's wife acts as book- 
keeper. 

Montavon: A complete set of 
farm account books is kept in co- 
operation with the Farm Bureau 
Farm Management Service. The 
son makes the entries. 

Bentley: Farm account books 
are kept by son. 


Please explain contributions to- 
ward labor, livestock, machin- 


made unless both agree to the 
plan. 

Montavon: Management is shared 
by father and son. They usually 
discuss things pretty thoroughly 
and reach an agreement. 

Bentley: The son. 


In whose name is the checking 
account? 

Stanfield: Each one has his own. 

Harder: The father pays most 
of the bills, but the son maintains 
a sizeable account to meet emer- 
gencies. 

Lang: Each has separate, plus 
a joint account. 


Rankin: Father's name. 
Ziegler: In the farm name, 
“Fireside Farm.” 


Montavon: The father’s. 














ery, feed, fertilizer, etc. Bentley: Both names. 
— — — — — i ———ub 
Father Son Father Son Father Son 
Labor 40% 60% Full time Full time Full time Contributes 
most 
Livestock 40 60 75% 25% 50% 50% 
Machinery 50 50 100 Acquiring 100 
interest 
Fertilizer 100 _ Shared as expense 50 50 
Feed bought 75 25 Shared as expense 50 50 
Real estate 100 eb 100 Owns home 
Gas All 
Grass seed All 
Pickup truck 50 50 
Rankin: All income is put into In whose name are the livestock 
bank and payment is made on registered? 
everything from the general fund. Stanfield: Lester St fi sid an 
Ziegler: Everything is divided Son — < 


50-50, except for the real estate 
and the father owns all of this 
and pays the expenses of the land 
and all repairs. 

Montavon: Everything is 50-50 
except the real estate, which is 
shared 67 per cent by the father 
and 33 per cent by the son. 

Bentley: Everything is shared 
50-50 except that the machinery is 
owned by the son and the real 
estate by the father. 


Who manages or actually runs 
the business? 


Stanfield: Nothing. is done un- 
less it is talked over and an agree- 
ment reached. Each respects judg- 
ment of the other. 

Harder: Both are consulted in 
all major decisions. A partnership 
depends entirely on the ability of 
the parties to agree. 

Lang: The son manages the 
business with help of the father. 

Rankin: Our operation is di- 
vided into “jobs” or areas of re- 
sponsibility. For instance, the 
father runs the finances, pays the 
bills, borrows money, whatever 
has to be done along that line. It's 
his responsibility and he does it 
as he thinks best. Johnny raises 
calves and heifers. He does what 
he thinks it takes to get the best 
calves cheapest. On problems that 
involve the whole farm, such as 
buying machinery, building silos, 
etc., all the members of the part- 
nership decide what is to be done. 
We have some right warm argu- 
ments at times, but in the end 
everyone has had his say and is 
satisfied. 


Ziegler: No decisions are ever 


Harder: “Mostly in the name of 
the father. 
Lang: Howie Lang and Sons. 


Rankin: Father's 

Ziegler: Howard J. Ziegler and 
Sons. 

Montavon: The father’s. 

Bentley: Both. 


Does your agreement show own- 
ership of all property at the be- 
ginning of the agreement and 
at the end of the year's busi- 
ness, or how is it handled? 


Stanfield: At the beginning of 
the agreement the value of the 
property was taken, but this is 
kept continuously and not refig- 
ured at the end of each year's 
business. 

Harder: Yes. The income tax 
records are kept on an inventory 
basis. 

Lang: At the beginning, worked 
out value of all property and 
eharged 50 per cent. 

Rankin: We make an inventory 
of all the cattle, machinery, build- 
_ ings, etc., every year. 

Ziegler: Showed value at begin- 
ning but not at end of each year. 
It was a continuous operation up 
to January 1, 1954 when second 
son bought in, then a complete re- 
praisal was made. 

Montavon: The agreement shows 
ownership and value of property 
at the beginning of the agreement, 
but as long as the agreement con- 
tinues there is no need to specify 
the division at the end of each 
year. 

Bentley: We are a member of 
the Central Iowa Farm Business 
Association. This is supervised by 
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Iowa State College and an inven- 
tory is made at the beginning of 
each year. 


What provisions are made for 
financial settlement at end of 
each year? 


Stanfield: There is no monthly 
wage paid to either party, but the 
son receives one-fourth of the gross 
income, 

Harder: A cash settlement is 
made each year, but the son is al- 
lowed to draw when he desires. 
All farm income goes into the 
partnership and no set monthly 
wage is made to either party. 

Lang: As income comes in a 
certain amount is put into the 
joint account, and remainder is di- 
vided up 50-50. 

Rankin: Sons are not guaran- 
teed a yearly income. A monthly 
wage is paid, but not guaranteed. 
It may be changed if necessary 
and agreeable to the partners. 

Ziegler: No yearly income is 
guaranteed. If there is money to 
divide at the end of the year it 
is divided and if there is a deficit, 
the father and son pay their share. 
All the money is deposited into 
the farm account. 

Montavon: All income goes into 
the common checking account. This 
in no way alters the real owner- 
ship of the income, which is 50-50 
after operating expenses are de- 
ducted. 

Bentley: Yearly income is di- 
vided 50-50. No monthly or yearly 
wage is guaranteed the son. 


Who makes 
provements? 


Stanfield: Father. 

Harder: This item is taken care 
of by depreciation allowance. 

Lang: Father. 

Rankin: All of us. 

Ziegler: Father. 

Montavon: Because the parents 
own two-thirds of the land, they 
must stand two-thirds of the cost 
of permanent improvements. 

Bentley: Father. 


permanent im- 


What allowance is made for in- 
crease or decrease in real es- 


tate? 

Stanfield: None. 

Harder: No allowance. 

Rankin: The farm is not in- 
volved in the partnership, except 


the sons own equity in it amount- 
ing to one-quarter of ail the land 


debt paid since the partnership 
was formed. 

Ziegler: None. 

Montavon: None. 

Bentley: None. 


How are vacations handled? 


Stanfield: Vacations are usually 
taken after or before harvesting 
and pianting. When son is gone 
father takes over and vice-versa. 

Harder: No record is kept of 
time off or overtime. 

Lang: This is worked out when 
either father or son wants to be 
gone—only one needs to be on 
hand Sunday evening. 

Rankin: There aren't many va- 
cations. Each one of us arranges 
with the others to hire someone 
(on “farm” money) to take over 
our job while we're gone. 

Ziegler: This is a problem. Son 
takes over for herdsman when he 
has his vacation. Otherwise, fa- 
ther and son take off when they 
feel they can be spared from the 
work. 

Montavon: When anyone needs 
time off, we simply agree that he 
should take it. 

Bentley: Taken under no set 


plan, but usually to fit in with the 
slack seasons. 


Who pays and boards hired 
help? 

Stanfield: We do not board hired 
help. Father and son divide wages 
50-50. 

Harder: There is very little 
boarded help. They are paid as 
partnership expense. 

Lang: No hired help. 

Rankin: Nw help is _ boarded. 
The partner that hires a man pays 
him. 

Ziegler: Board and wages of 
hired help is divided 50-50. 

Montavon: The son. boards the 
hired help, but our farm account- 
ing system makes an allowance for 
the cash cost of board for labor. 
Hired help pay is divided 50-50 

Bentley: We both board the 
hired help and wages are divided 
50-50. 


If son desires to buy into the 
business, what arrangements 
have been made—amount to 
be paid off each year, purchase 
price, rate of interest, others in- 
volved, efc.? 


Stanfield: We have agreed on a 
purchase price if son wishes to 
buy, with no interest to be paid 
Property must be divided with two 
sisters. 

Harder: Son will receive this 
farm on death of parents, since 
older son is well established on 
his own farm with help of his 
father. 

Lang: 
sion as 
the son wish to buy. 
his own financing. 

Rankin: No agreements as to 
purchase price have been made 
should one son wish to purchase 
property. 

Ziegler: Both sons have bought 
in with their own money so will 
share equally. 

Montavon: There is no agree- 
ment as to purchase price in the 
partnership agreement, but the 
sale of the farm is being contem- 
plated at the present time at 3 
per cent interest. This is to be 
paid off at a rate of $1,000 a 
year, plus whatever more the son 
can afford to pay in multiples of 
$500. THE END 


Holland 
has butter surplus 


Holland is running into a surplus 
butter situation, according to the 
International Federation of Agri- 
cultural Producers, 

September stocks of butter held 
by the Dutch Purchasing Organiza- 
tion for Dairy Products totalled al- 
most 30 million pounds and were 
increasing daily. Butterfat produc- 
tion is outrunning consumption. 

The dairy industry and farm or- 
ganizations have been urging the 
fat content of fluid milk be in- 
creased from its present 2.5 per 
cent rate. They say the surplus 
butterfat situation would be solved 
by a higher butterfat content for 
milk. The Government, however, 
feels the increase in price neces- 
sary for higher butterfat content 
milk would mean a drop in sales 
and therefore offers no solution. 

Powdered milk stocks have been 
increasing as exports are slow. 
Stocks of spray process non-fa‘ 
dry milk solids held by the Pur- 
chasing Organization in September 
totalled 32.5 million pounds and 
roller powder stocks totalled 9.6 
million pounds. 

Dutch cheese trade has remained 
good during the year, moving into 
foreign trade for about 26 cents 
(US) a pound, 


We have made no deci- 
to purchase price should 
He handles 
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BEST WAY T0 BOOST 
DAIRY PROFITS THIS WINTER 





Dairy profits get a boost with 
warmed water. In cold weather, 
milk production will increase 
even as much as $40 per head, 
and fodder consumption de- 
creases at the same time. In- 
creased production at decreased 
cost — that’s the difference sup- 
plying warmed water this win- 
ter can make for you! 

And warm water supply is no 
problem with thermostatically 
controlled stock watering equip- 
ment on the job. 


What assures you reliable 
temperature control in a stock 
waterer? Automatic controls by 
Robertshaw®. Look for Robert- 
shaw controls on stock tank 
heaters and water heaters, and 
insist on Robertshaw controls 
on every appliance or piece of 
equipment you buy for your 
farm that uses gaa or electricity 
for heat... because for more 
than 50 years, the Robertshaw 
name on controls has meant 
dependability and accuracy. 


Kobortshaw Fulton 


fs. Controty ROBERTSHAW THERMOSTAT DIVISION + YOUNGWOOD, PENNSYLVANIA 


Robertshaw-Fulton Controls (Canada) Lid., 





Toronto 











Moore Bros. Perpel Wex Teat Dileters 

<< 
THE ORIGINAL ONE-TIME DILATOR 
MILLIONS SOLD EVERY YEAR SINCE 1924. 
If you are not familiar with our “PURPUL’ 
Wax Teat Dilators, send 10¢ to cover mailin 


charges and we will send you Package of 1} 
Dos, FREE. Sold By Druggistsa & Farm Supply 


Btores 
THE MOORE BROS. CORP., Albany 10, N.Y. 








SCOTTDEL 


FEED MIXER 


MIKES FEED FAST BLENDS 
INGREDIENTS THOROUGHLY 
6 6:Z65. 

16, 26, 40, 46, 80 & 120 bu, capacity 


waite SCOTTDEL, INC. 


DEPT. HO, SWANTON, OHIO 
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men te use regularity. Ask your 

Creamery or Veterinarian of write 

teday fer samples — FREE. 
STERLING RESEARCH CORP, | 
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Help Prevent Infection 
Give injured, cut or chapped teats and 
udders prompt antiseptic treatment. 
Apply Spohn’s UDDER-AID. Kills 
germs on contact. Aids prompt heal- 
ing. Stays soft—easier to use. I 

massaging congested udders, Oaly 
$1.00 at drug stores or sent direct. 


| oe MEDICAL CO., GOSHEN, INDIANA | 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS - HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoord’s Dairyman milk record 


sheets and herd books . 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


» Send for samples . . 


. Ne obligation 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 








SAND FURNITURE with the grain of the wood 
work, 


Before further be sure to dust it well 








en + ne 


FLOW ENAMEL on in small squares for great- 
er uniformity of appearance. Use good brushes. 





DO UNDERNEATH PARTS of chairs and small 


tables first, This way is much more convenient, 





SET TABLES and chairs upright to complete 
the painting job. Allow them to dry thoroughly. 
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DAIRY FARM HOME 





Give your furniture a 


“New Look” 


Painting unfinished furniture or giving old fur- 


niture a new lease on life is a do-it-yourself 


project that any homemaker can accomplish. 


by Virginia Blodgett 


LL the handy homemaker needs is the 
A tent paint materials and a knowledge 
of proper application. This, plus the imag- 
inative use of paint and color, can transform 
unfinished, marred, or scratched furniture in- 
to attractive coforful pieces that can add to 
other decorative furnishings in the home. 
Among the many paint materials thai can be 
used for finishing furniture are stain, varnish, 
wax, shellac, lacquer, enamel, paint and var- 
nish remover, natural varnish finish, and 
numerous abrasives. 


Stain, varnish, or enamel .. . 


The methods most used for finishing furni- 
ture are staining, varnishing, and enameling. 
The first two are usually used together. 
Stain, a semi-transparent liquid, is used on 
bare wood. If used over paint or varnish, 
you'll find it will simply run off. 

Varnish is a liquid that dries with a hard 
protective coating and a lovely lustre. Clear 
varnish is usually used for most furniture 
finishing. Colored varnish can be used to 
renew the beauty of worn or scratched furni- 
ture without refinishing the piece completely. 

Colored varnish should never be used over 
a paint, as its purpose is to highlight the 
beauty of stained wood. Avoid finishing bare 
wood with colored varnish; instead use a 
stain and then clear varnish. Never paint or 
varnish a waxed surface. Wax must first be 
removed by washing with naphtha or some 
prepared wax remover. 

Paint and varnish remover may be used to 
remove enamel, varnish, shellac, lacquer, and 
all kinds of paint. 


How to use enamel... 


Enamel is known as a painted surface. 
Opaque and easy to apply, enamel complete- 
ly covers scratches or discolorations. 

And it does wonders for inexpensive unfin- 
ished furniture. 

It’s important, however, that you prepare 
your surface properly if you want top-notch 
results. 

Before painting remove wax, furniture pol- 
ish, grease, or oil by washing with a cloth 
saturated with turpentine. Wipe dry im- 
mediately with a clean, dry cloth. Then sand 
with a fine sandpaper to give a good ad- 
hesion for the new surface. Use a clean cloth 
to thoroughly brush away any trace of the 
sanding. 

If the surface is in such condition that it 
is necessary to remove the old finish, use 
paint or varnish remover, applying it to a 
small area at a time. Allow it to soften, then 
scrape off the old finish with a putty knife 
or steel wool. 


Stir enamel thoroughly before applying un- 
til it has a smooth consistency throughout. 
Otherwise, poor hiding, lack of uniformity, 
difference in degrees of gloss, and slow dry- 
ing may be the unhappy result. Usually one 
coat will do the job on previously finished 
surfaces. Two coats are recommended if 
you’re changing from a dark to a light color. 

If you're painting unfinished wood for the 
first time, apply an undercoat. Be sure un- 
dercoat is completely dry before applying 
succeeding coats. When more than one coat 
is needed, sand the first coat very lightly 
before applying the next. Otherwise the slick 
surface of the enamel won't hold an addi- 
tional coat. 


Care of brushes important. . . 


Good brushes are as essential as correct 
paint materials for achieving the good re- 
sults you want. You'll speed up your work 
and get smoother results if you use a wide 
brush for large surfaces, a narrow brush for 
the “detail” jobs. 

To keep brushes soft, clean them immedi- 
ately after using. A solution of turpentine 
or mineral spirits is recommended for clean- 
ing a brush that has been used with oil 
paint, enamel, or varnish. Submerge brush 
and work solvent well into bristles, squeez- 
ing them between thumb and fingers, so 
that paint is worked out at the heel of the 
brush. Then wash the brush with tepid wa- 
ter and mild soap. After rinsing in clear wa- 
ter, squeeze water out of. brush; then comb 
bristles lightly so they are straight. 

Avoid standing brush on end as this curls 
bristles and destroys their working edge. Be- 
fore storing, wrap the brush in waxed or 
heavy paper. Proper care of brushes takes 
only a few minutes, but it saves time and 
money when you're ready to use them again. 


Use your ewn ideas ... 


What type of finish to use and how to 
apply it is only a part of the story. The 
real “finishing touch” is provided with your 
own ideas and imagination. 

Before you paint a chest of drawers for a 
child’s room all in one color, picture it with 
each drawer done in a different color to tie 
in with all the colors in the wallpaper. (And 
it’s a good way to teach a child which drawer 
contains what clothing.) 

Or maybe a splash of Chinese red is just 
what your drab dining room needs. An old 
chest, a little lacquer, a little artistry on 
your part with a paint brush and—presto! 

THE END 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


W = ARE starting a new 
year and to all of us it will 
bring joys, sorrows, disap- 
pointments, and nice, happy end- 
ings to what looked like certain 
disasters. Life’s like that ...a 
mixture of the “bitter with the 
better” and so far’ as I know, 
there’s no way to insulate our- 
selves against it. 

The light of science is being 
turned on worry ard fear, though, 
and recommendations are coming 
out of research on how we can cut 
these two old plagues down to 
size. 

First, a group of psychologists 
made a study of what fears men 
and women generally have. They 
found them to be about financial 
conditions, job security, politics, 
marriage problems, lack of self- 
confidence, religion and philoso- 
phy, sex morality, and _ trouble 
with relatives. 

Women among a select group 
added to this list worries about 
moodiness and depression, personal 
inadequacy in finding a purpose in 
life, and personal appearance. 
Among unmarried women, chief 
worry was finding a suitable mate. 

Do any of your worries fit into 
these categories? If so, or for any 
otxer miscellaneous worries you 
ni2y be able to dig up, what is the 
best way to deal with them? Uni- 
versity of California scientists have 
directed a psychological study and 
by actual test have found one 
method that effectively does the 
job. That’s sharing your worries 
and fears with another person. 

Worries and anxieties do the 
most damage to those who try to 
conceal them under a calm, un- 
ruffled surface. Don’t bottle them 
up, say the scientists; don’t let 
them accumulate. Don’t try to 
conceal them, Share them with 
someone, 

Does it make a difference who 
this “someone” is? Yes, it should 
be a person you can rely on for 
sympathetic understanding and in 
whom you have complete confi- 
dence. 

This sounds like good common 
sense to me. What woman hasn't 
known the blessed comfort of 
spilling out her woes on hubby’s 
broad, sympathetic shoulders? And 
feeling so much better after he’s 
understood and sympathized? And, 
often, he’s pointed out the very 
path to take toward a_ solution. 
This is one of the high privileges 
of married life, I think, and I 
hope you enjoy it, in your mar- 
riage. 

After you've sharéd your bur- 
dens, don't go to work and gen- 
erate more by speculating on un- 
happy possibilities, research ad- 
vises. Many fears can be eliminat- 
ed by doing something, not just 
thinking about them. Most im- 
portant of all, sort your problems 
out and forget those which are 
completely beyond your power to 
do anything about and with those 
you can do something about, do 
it immediately. 

* ¢ s 

Last fall I was privileged to 
hear Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
who is doubtless familiar to most 
cf you through his wide writings, 
especially his best-seller book, “The 
Power of Positive Thinking.” 

He gave some definite facts 


about joy, as an antidote for fears 
and anxieties. He defined it as an 
actual science that can be learned 
through daily practice and appli- 
cation. 

“People are so fense today that 
it takes 22 million sleeping pills 
nightly to put the nation to sleep,” 
he said. “They're so tense they no 
longer go to sleep in church; I 
can’t remember when a sermon of 
mine has put anybody to sleep and 
that’s not because they’re such 
good sermons, either.” 

“Joy is a lubricant which re- 
Iaxes the individual and brings 
peace to the inner man,” Dr. Peale 
said. “Apply it to your daily life. 
There is just no place in the world 
for an unhappy, negative person.” 

. > 7 

All these philosophical thoughts 
are offered in the hopes of start- 
ing us out on the right foot, in 
the new year. Now, let’s turn to 
something else. 

Good news, girls! Work is going 
to disappear. Housework, I mean. 
I read it in the paper, a few days 
ago. An authority on the buying hab- 
its of women and a home econom- 
mist have made this forecast. 

Cooking of the future will be 
done in mere seconds by radar 
waves. Pushing a button on a 
master keyboard will order the 
groceries; clothing will be cleaned 
by sound waves and suction action 
in air-conditioned houses will clean 
the place up slick as a whistle! 

With the holidays over, festivi- 
ties ended, and January here, the 
cold season settles in on us. To 
many of us, it doesn’t bring the 
leisure and shut-in activities it 
used to. Nowadays the roads are 
plowed and the car starts without 
effort and there’s not much excuse 
to stay home. But I hope we all 
have a chance to spend a few sit- 
by-the-fire evenings, which is one 
of the nicest things about winter. 

A good book to read, a sweater 
to knit, a quilt to piece or quilt, 
and dishes to try on the family for 
supper are all joys of the winter 
season. 

We're going to try to coax the 
birds to our yard, this winter, with 
goodies tied to the apple tree and 
grain on the feeder that Kathy's 
nature series told us how to make. 


Freckles is going to obedience 
training school one night a week 
and a 15-minute period must be 
spent daily in working him. We do 
not want him to be a show dog; 
just nice-mannered to have around 
the house. “Heel”, “Sit”, “Stay”, 
“Come”, “Quiet”, and “Down” are 
the important key words in train- 
ing a dog, our instructor says. It 
was a revelation to us what a 
man who understands dogs could 
do with our little bundle of gold 
dynamite in a couple of sessions. 
We didn’t have such good luck 
when we got him home! 

Just now, the western sky is 
lighted with blazing rays of a win- 
ter sun, going down. Kathy is due 
home from Brownies and I’ve got 
the oven hot to try out an old 
recipe for Indian pudding. It’s a 
quick, toothsome mixture of meal, 
molasses, and raisins, and you 
serve it warm, with cream and a 
sprinkle of cinnamon. Just the 
kind of a hearty dessert to top off 
a cold, winter’s day. 





Cocoa is 
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cheerful 


by Marian Pike 


INCE the days that the roast- 
ed seed of the cacao tree first 
made its way north from South 

America, cocoa and chocolate have 
been practically synonymous with 
cheerful hospitality. 

Here then are some cheerful 
chocolate recipes: 


Cocoa Rice Pudding 


2/3 cup packaged precooked rice 
2% cups milk 

1 egg, slightly beaten 

% cup granulated sugar 


1 tablespoon butter 
\% teaspoon vanilla 


Combine rice and milk in sauce- 
pan and bring to a boil. Cover 
and simmer 5 minutes. Remove 
from heat and let stand 10 min- 
utes. 

Combine egg, sugars, salt, and 
cocoa. Add a small amount of the 
hot mixture; mix thoroughiy and 
return to saucepan. Add butter 
and vanilla, Cook gently over low 
heat about 4 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Cover and remove from 
heat. Cool in saucepan to room 
temperature (about 1 hour). Serve 
with plain or whipped cream, if 
desired. Makes about 2% cups er 
6 servings. 


Washday Dessert 


Make up 1 box of instant choco- 
late pudding according to package 
directions. 

Place in refrigerator, until at 
least partially set. 

In a 1%-quart casserole or serv- 
ing dish, place a layer of 1-inch 
slices of angel food cake (left 
from Sunday dinner). 

Into the pudding stir 2 or 8 
drops of essence of peppermint, 
and ladle about 1/3 of the pudding 
on top of the angel food slices. 





Make 2 or 3 layers of the cake 
and pudding, and if you wish, 
sprinkle broken or slivered nut- 
meats on each layer. 

Refrigerate covered, until ready 
to serve. This dessert mellows on 
standing so it is excellent as a 
company dessert for it may be 
made the day ahead. 

Whipped cream may be spread 
over the whole dessert just before 
serving or individual servings may 
be topped with whipped cream or 
plain cream. 

Sponge cake may be used with 
equally fine results as the angel 
food. Butter cake may also be 
used if you have some that is get- 
ting a little dry, but the butter 
cake product can be just a little 
on ‘the soggy side sometimes. 


Chocolate ‘Cups 


1 pachage semi-sweet chocolate 
bits 

2 tablespoons butter 

8 paper cup-cake holders 


Melt chocelate bits and butter 
over hot, not boiling, water, stir- 
ring until blended. 

Using a teaspoon swirl the mix- 
ture inside a paper cup, covering 
the whole inside with a layer of 
chocolate. Dip the spoon in boil 
ing water to help smooth out the 
mixture. 

When finished, set the 8 cups on 
a tray and let harden in refrigera- 
tor. After they are set, remove 
from refrigerator; tear off paper, 
and let stand until serving time 
(except in very hot weather when 
they would need to stay cool long- 
er). If they are too hard when 
served, they are difficult to cut 
with spoon or fork. 

Fill the cups with peppermint 
ice cream. Make a flower handle 
for the basket with real flowers 
or with pipe cleaners decorated 
with crepe paper. 





Havana Fudge 


% cup cocoa 

2 cups sugar 

Dash of salt 

1 cup milk 

2 tablespoons butter 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Combine cocoa, sugar, and salt 
in saucepan. Add milk and place 
over low heat, stirring constantly 
until sugar is dissolved and mix- 
ture boils. 

If desired, boiling mixture may 
now be covered for a minute or 
two to help dissolve sugar crys- 


Uncover and continue boiling, 


without stirring, until a small 
amount of mixture forms a very 
soft ball in cold water (or to a 
temperature of 232 degrees F.) 
Remove from heat. Add butter. 
Cool to lukewarm (110 degrees F.) 
Add vanilla. Then beat until mix- 
ture begins to thicken and loses 


its gloss. The more industriously 
you beat, the better the product. 
Turn at once into greased 8- x 4- 
inch pan. When cold, cut in 
squares. Nuts may be added at 
very last if desired. 
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No. 2049. Pretty sub-teen dress with interesting double- 
yoke styling, puffed sleeves, contrasting collar. Sizes 4 to 
12. Size 8: Style shown, 2% yds. 35-in. Contrast, V4 yd. 














No. 20862. Yoke-front dress and Peter Pan collared coat 
both included in pottern. Sizes 1, 2, 3, 4. Size 2: Dress, 
1% yds. 35-in. Coot, 1% yds. 54-in. 


No. 2405. Smart, Casual topper with 
boxy cut, simple potch pockets, choice 
of cuffed three-quarter or long sleeves. 
Sizes 12 to 44. Size 18: Long-sleeved 
style, 2% yds. 54-in. 


No. 2112. Simple belero dress with 
sweetheart neckline, skirt with controlled 
flare, collared, short sleeved bolero. Sizes 
12 te 44. Size 18: 5% yee. 35-in. 


Ne. 2912. Welcome the spring weather Ne, 2644. Feminine, fasnionable princess- 
in this collared style with single outsize § sivig dress, with collar, notched short sleeves. 
patch pocket, flared skirt, designed to be ¢._ smart and new, you'll love it. Sizes 12 to 
sewn in ao wink, Sizes 12 to 40. Size 16: 46 Size 16; 4% yds. 39-in. 

4% yds. 35-in 





Ne. 2213. Classic proportioned for the 
shorter, fuller figure is easy-to-sew with soft 
shevider tucks, butten-front, dart-fitted weoist- 
line. Sizes 14% to 24%. Size 16%: 4% 
















Ne. 2373. Simple bh dr has shirtwaist 
styling, choice of collar, or square neckline, long 
or short sleeves. Sizes 12 to 48. Size 18: Style 
shown, 4% yds. 35-in. 
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How to buy Blankets 


by Virginia Blodgett 


UYING a blanket is a long 
term investment. That means 


you're buying more than just 
warmth you're looking for long 
wear and lasting beauty. If you 
know how to judge a good blanket 
for the qualities you want, you'll be 
sure to make a wise buy. 
Your best bet in blankets is the 


guarantee of a dependable and rep- 
utable manufacturer. The label on 
a blanket lists the percentage of ma- 
used in the blanket and wiil 
whethet all wool, re- 
used, or reprocessed wool, or wool 
and cotton. The label should also 
tell if there is any sizing used. 

But even though the amount of 
wool used is listed on the label— 
the grade of wool is not. So that’s 
where your faith in a_ reputable 
manufacturer comes in. Wool direct 
from the fleece which has never 
been spun or woven, is called virgin 
wool. Fleece wool comes in eight 
different grades, of which only two 
or three are suitable for good blan- 
kets. The finer the wool, the finer 
the yarn can be spun and woven to- 
gether—and the closer the weave, 
the warmer the blanket 


terials 


tell you it’s 


Warmth without weight . 


Finer wools also provide warmth 
without weight. This, because the 
kinky fibers of the wool make tiny 


that hold in the heat. 
(One sure way to sleeplessness is a 
burden of heavy blankets that pre- 
vent relaxation.) 

The closer a blanket clings around 
you, the warmer you'll be, as your 
body will have a smaller space to 
heat. A blanket made of fine wool 
drapes better than coarse, stiff 
fibers 

A fluffy nap on a blanket gives a 
look of luxury and makes a blanket 
warmer. The napping is done with 
wire teeth on rotating cylinders. 
too much napping as it 
weakens the fabric and shortens the 
life of the blanket. Nor will such a 
blanket stand up well under repeated 
washings. 

All wool 
highest prices 


air spaces 


fine 
But avoid 


blankets command the 
You can buy re-used 


wool in a less expensive blanket. 
It’s legal to label them “all wool”, 
but the label must tell the amount 


of reprocessed fibers. This reproc- 
essing makes fibers short and limp, 
so they won't be as warm. 

Rayon comes second to wool for 


warmth, and is consequently less 


" 
| 
expensive. Look to the label for the 
percentages of wool.and rayon. 


There may be a percentage of cot- 
ton, too. 

Or you can buy blankets that are 
a combination of wool and cotton. 
The cost will be about half that of 


all wool and it’s a good serviceable 


buy for the money. However, you 
can't expect it to last as long as a 
100 per cent wool blanket 


should have a 2- or 
either end. Some 
bound all the 
that is just a 
more than a 
quality blanket 


A blanket 
3-inch binding at 
blankets may be 
way around, but 
little extra luxury, 
necessity. A high 
will probably alsc have an equally 
high quality binding. When you ex- 
amine a binding, look for heavy, 


lustrous material and a fine, even 
stitching. If the stitching is loose 
or too close to the edge, the bind- 
ing may pull loose 
Buy large enough... 

A blanket that is too small for 
your bed is not only disconcerting, 
it’s downright drafty! So be sure 


there’s plenty of room for tuck-in at 
the bottom and for a hang-over at 
the sides. It should be at least 8 
inches longer and 18 inches wider 
than your mattress. A_ standard 
72x90-inch all-wool blanket is a 
good size for a 54x74-inch double 
bed. This size may also be used on 
a three-quarter or twin-size bed 

wool blan- 
three sizes: 


Most cotton and part 
kets are available in 
60x84-inch or twin bed, 66x84-inch 
for three-yuarter bed, and 72x90- 
inch or 80x90-inch for double bed 

You'll want to consider color wher 
you're buying. A beautiful blanket 
is an asset to your bedroom, so 
choose colors that will blend in with 


the rest of the room 
The number and weight of blan- 
kets you should have must be de- 


termined by your own sleeping hab- 
its and will, of course, vary with 
the seasons. If you're a fresh air fiend 
and sleep with windows wide to the 
elements the year around, an elec- 
tric blanket might solve your prob- 
lems. Most electric blankets adjust 
themselves to changing temperatures 
and are available with double heat 


controls to satisfy both inmates of 
a double bed. An electric blanket 
is considerably more expensive than 


a regular blanket, but one blanket 


does the work of several, 
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Save bo RUGS 


iF of e TO EVERY 









READER 
AIL thin coupon or a posteard for fas 
' M cinating, new, money-Gaving ‘ison 
: e§ book .. 40 pages of Rugs and mode! rooms 
Your Choice of:) in actual colors. Tella how to get lovely, 
v. i v i; deep-textured, Reversible Broad! 
eee ' Rugs at a bia saving by sending your 
bomed effects tel and Genel © Old Rugs, Clothing to Olson Factory s 
designs, colestel Ear! sly 8 . 
American pet 
terns -—regardies of + Fh, Your Name . ' 
in your old ' © | 
ANY at ap te 16 ft. 0 Address one | 
seamless od. 1 
you ean’ out ehoubers Town Btate ee 
No-Risk, Trial Ofer, ' 1.5 : 
ow sist Yeor 57, OLSON RUG CO. Cilecgo aim} 





UNIVERSITY TESTED 
Universally Approved 


FOR SAFETY 
AND FLAVOR! 









When power fails — 
or voltage drops — 


ush this AL 






ywseee pe ‘a Only the 
? SAFGARD 
PRES-VAC 





Milk and Cream 


assures completely 
safecoitkh with matural 
Haver, This has been 
proved by phosphatase and 
other scientific tests made by 
the Dairy Technology labo 
racores Of & prominent uni 
versity 


The SAFGARD’'S faster pressurized heating 


MODEL P.- 3000. 
L.o.b. factory $375 


Cap ony amount 
vp te 2 gellens 




















Model 305CK 
eeeOn your 3,500 watts, A.C. | and complete a//-over water bath thoroughly 
e | deseroy all harmful bacteria. Vacwum-sealed 
ONAN Electric Plant cooling keeps in all the natural flavors and 
I ‘ . sl A health-giving vitamins. One year guarantee 
en ers ectric rows SUPT von. n Ask your dealet for the SAPFGARD Pas 
nan Gasoline-driven apr) am teurizer. For FREE descriptive circular write 
Seas regular 1 twee om . ity Dept. 1 
for lights, pumps, milkers, oi burn 
er, treeze <« hest, 06. when storms SAFGARD 
cut highline power. Easy to install Division y 
1,000 to $0,000 watts, A. C. MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 
Also availiable: Onan A.C. Generators tor tractor 
pases ry Ra dep van “y's bere ° 


Write for Folder 






We print stionery for thousands of 
BD. W. ONAN & SONS INC, breeders ail over the U.S.A Distinctive 
| style and personal touch. Pictures of your 





from. Write 


2055 Univ. Ave. Minneapolis 14. Minn. 
oe own breed for you to chouse 
for stationery circular today 
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Get MORE for your MONEY with 
SAUR-RANRE 


PORTABLE SPRINKLER IRRIGATION 
designed to your needs 
GET THESE FACTS: 


How Suur-RAne permits pasturing five more 
cows per acre! 

How Suur-Ro it (wheel-type) permits moving 
VY to % mile of sprinkler line in a few minutes! 














Learn How your Suur-Rane dealer works 
with the most highly developed system 

on the market today to meet your 
individual crop, soil, weather, terrain, 
water and labor supply problems. 


Avow CostLy Mistakes! 
SHUR-RANE is backed by a 
large, reliable company for 
casicr financing, casier service 


and ensured satisfaction! 


WRITE FOR VITAL INFORMATION! 





SHUR-RANE IRRIGATION SYSTEMS, Dept. £ | 
Food Machinery & Ch | Corp., Box 145, Sen Jose 1, Calif. | 
Gentlemen : Please send Sprinkler irrigation facts | 
_. Gairy farmer student equip. dir acres to irrigate | 
Name | 
Address | 
City County State . i 
Beep au cme asa> au ame aus aa ame —>— ern ore rr ol > ——_— i rr err 











DAIRYMEN! 


SAVE TIME... 
GET THE LONG-LASTING... 


ONE-SHOT 


PENICILLIN TREATMENT 


BICILLIN 
FORTIFIED 


DIBENZYLETHYLENEDIAMINE DIPENICILLIN G AND 











PROCAINE PENICILLIN G IN AQUEOUS SUSPENSION 


@ Produces immediate high penicillin blood levels 
and continuous levels up to 6 days. 


In serious, acute infections, immediate blood levels of penicillin in 
the animal followed by lower but long-lasting levels, are desirable. 
Injection Bicillin Fortified gives both in a single injection. 


Bicillin Fortified is most useful when you want to give a sick 
animal treatment that is effective immediately and then con- 
tinues for a long period of time—without disturbing the animal 


by repeated injections. 





Supplied: 

Bic liin Fortified 300 Bicillin Fortified 600 

50 cc, vials of 150,000 units Boxes of 10 Tubex® sterile- 

Bicillin and 150,000 units needle units, each cartridge 
wrocaine penicillin per ce. containing 300,000 units 
he same formula is also supplied Bicillin and 300,000 units 

in a 10 ce. vial. procaine penicillin, 











Wijeth 
® 





AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST 
OR OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 
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by H. H. Alp 


Skim milk in laying mash 


PPARENTLY, because of the 
current cost price squeeze 
poultrymen are experienc- 

ing, there is some revived interest 
in the home mixing of poultry 
mashes. 

The following is my reply to an 
inquiry which asked for a “laying 
mash using dry skim milk as part 
of the protein.” 

First, I would like to give you 
the following information on rec- 
ommended percentages of ingredi- 
ents in poultry mashes. You will 
note that the recommendations are 
in line with those made by the 
National Research Council. 


Thorough mixing is important and 
it would be advisable not to grind 
or mix at any one time more than 
would be necessary for about a 
10 day supply. Freshness in poul- 
try feed is quite important. There 
is a tendency for separation of the 
ingredients when large batches are 
made up and stored in bins 


Amount of mash required .. . 


One hundred hens will take ap- 
proximately 25 pounds of feed a 
day of which 50 to 55 per cent 
will be mash unless the ration is 
an all mash one. Where scratch 





Mash tor Mash tor 








Laying Breeding 
Crick All Mash Hens (To Be Hens (Te Be 
Ingredients Starting Ration for Fed with Fed with 
Mash Layers Grain) Grain) 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Ground grains and 
by-products 62-72 80-85 62-78 56-68 
Animal protein supple- 
ments (minimum) 3-4 2-4 4-5 7-9 
Additional protein 
supplements (may be 
from plant sources) 15-18 8-10 15-19 12-14 
Ribofievin supplements 5-8 5-7 
Alfalfa leaf meal 2-5 2-5 4-10 4-10 
a 4 or A, bi. 4 ~~ | 
rock phosphate ! 1 2 2 
Ground limestone or 
oystershell 1.5 1 2 2 
Salt (manganized) 5 5 1 1 


Vitemin D carrier 


Since the reader specifically 
asked for a recommendation of a 
mash of dry skim milk as part of 
the protein, he could use it as a 
source of protein up to about 10 
per cent of the total protein re- 
quirements. 

On the assumption that he would 
be using the mash mixture with 
grain, I am suggesting as an ex- 
ample the following: 








Ingredients 

Ground yellow corn 30 600 
Finely ground oats 10 200 
Wheat bron 5 300 
Wheat middlings 10 200 
Alfalfa meal 10 200 
Meat scrop 15 300 
Dried skim milk or dried 

buttermilk 5 100 
Oystersheli (ground) 2 40 
Salt mixture* 1 20 
100-0 oil 2 40 

Total 100 62,000 
Protein content 19.4 per cent 

*The salt mixture is made with 100 pounds 
of common salt by mixing with it either 2 
pounds of anhydrous manganous sulfate or 5 
pounds of mangatous sulfate tetrahydrate 


By using the above table he 
could very well vary this ration to 
suit his own needs. 

Today, very few poultrymen are 
mixing their own poultry mashes 
because they find it to their ad- 
vantage to buy them ready mixed 
or at least to buy the concentrates 
for mixing with their own grains. 

However, circumstances may 
justify and warrant the home mix- 
ing of poultry feeds and, where 
facilities are available, there is 
very little reason why it can not 
be done with reasonably good suc- 
cess for the average farm flock. 

In the actual grinding and mix- 
ing of the ingredients, the objec- 
tive should be for a medium grind 
avoiding the flour type of result. 


(Add when necessary) 





grain is being fed, it is usually 
fed at the rate of 10 to 15 pounds 
per 100 birds. 





Moist mash 
feeding for layers 


The idea of moist mash feeding 
layers is out-of-date in the minds 
of many poultrymen. However, I 
still believe it has a place in the 
feeding program, particularly for 
slow finishing pullets, and to step 
up production. 

My own experience makes me 
favorable to the use of a moist 
mash feed once a day whenever 
it is needed. 

The following 
ture: 

The regular egg mash moistened 
with milk, plus % cup of black- 
strap molasses (feeder molasses), 
and a few rolled oats. 

Moisten only to bring the mix- 
ture to a crumbly condition, and 
make up enough to last for 10 to 
15 minutes of feeding. 


is a good mix- 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets . . . 


(Continued from page 7) 


terials which will be best suited 
for the applications. 

Different manufacturers may 
achieve the same results through 
different compounds. Each one is 
proud of his own developments and 
is working toward perfection. 
Through the competitive efforts, 
constant improvements are being 
made. 

Our company maintains exten- 
Sive technical and research facili- 
ties for the development and test- 
ing of milking machine inflations. 
Instead of testing a few, we test 
thousands of inflations annually. 
Many of these are made from all- 
synthetic compounds. 

We have made tests from all of 
the available elastic materials. 
After running complete evalua- 
tions on the materials, those with 
possibilities have then been used 
for laboratory testing, both singly 
and in combination with other ma- 
terials. 

Laboratory samples are tested 
for such properties as flex life, 
tear resistance, flexibility, and re- 
sistance to oils and fats. Those 
materials which can pass the many 
laboratory tests are then made up 
into inflations for dairy farm tests. 

We have been engaged in re- 
search and development work with 
milking machine inflations for over 
15 years. We and all of the other 
rubber manufacturers have many 
man-made materials from which 
to choose. Among these are such 
materials as Buna S, Chemigum, 
Hycar, Neoprene, Paracril, Per- 
bunan, Silicon, and others. 

New materials may be obtained 
by blending any number of these 
together or by combining them 
with natural rubber. When these 
possibilities are included, it can be 
seen that there are thousands of 
tests to be made to assure our- 
selves that we are moving in the 
right direction or that we have se- 
lected the best available materials. 

As of now, after testing the 
available elastic materials, we be- 
lieve that there is no one materi- 
al, not even crude rubber, that, 
by itself, has all of the necessary 
properties. 

We have conducted tests in 
which specially compounded syn- 
thetic inflations have given excel- 
lent results and extremely long 
life. They are very little heavier 
than natural rubber and are not 
as stiff as some of the other syn- 
thetics when they are cold. Also, 
they have much more of the “feel” 
of natural rubber. They are now 
undergoing exhaustive field tests. 


In order to make a true com- 
parison between the performance 
of rubber inflations and synthetic 
inflations, both should be kept en- 
tirely free from butterfat and oth- 
er destructive elements. 

In addition to the regular clean- 
ing methods with modern commer- 
cial cleansing products, inflations 
should be boiled regularly, every 
week, or, at the most, every 10 
days, for 10 to 15 minutes, in a 
solution consisting of one table- 
spoonful of lye to one gallon of 
water. This will completely re- 
move oil, greases, and butterfat, 
and will, in no way, be harmful to 
inflations of good quality. 

Repeated tests have proved that 
inflations, if properly cared for in 
this way, will maintain their orig- 
inal shape and liveliness for many 
months. Proper care can double 











“You have been growling about 


everything long enough. Off it 
comes.” 





or triple the life of rubber infla- 
tions. 

Neoprene is one of the most im- 
portant of the synthetics. We use 
it in many different products in 
enormous quantities. It is espe- 
cially important because of its re- 
sistance to oils and greases. 

Any one desirable property 
alone, whether it be in a synthetic 
or in natural rubber, does not 
make it the material from which 
to produce inflations. Oil resis- 
tance alone will not do the com- 
plete job. 

It is only natural that we have 
evaluated the properties of neo- 
prene for use in inflations. We 
have tested it alone and also in 
various blends with other polymers. 

It is up to 20 per cent heavier 
than some of the other materials. 
It is relatively stiffer than most of 
the others. Its compounds have 
been checked to be slow in return- 
ing to “neutral” on machines with 
fast pulsation rates; also, to have 
more of a tendency to stiffen when 
cold thus reducing milking effi- 
ciency. 

(According to Information we have re. 
ceived, neoprene is made in six gen- 
eral purpose and four special purpose 
types. They have widely different prop- 
erties. Some of them do become stiff 


at low temperatures but others do not 
—EAs) 


It does not provide the proper 
balance that we are looking for in 
over-all performance. Its desirable 
property of oil resistance does not 
balance with the undesirable char- 
acteristics which it introduces into 
the inflations. 

Continued research on the part 
of those who are interested in pro- 
ducing the best possible inflations 
will, no doubt, result in some new 
materials or new combinations of 
available polymers which may 
eventually be superior to the pres- 
ent compounds. 

Currently, the majority of those 
inflation manufacturers who are 
now producing the bulk of the in- 
uations are using natural rubber 
blended with synthetics which 
their studies bave shown to give 
the best all-around performance. 

Our company does not produce 
a general line of inflations under 
our own brand name. Those that 
we produce are supplied directly 
to the companies who install them 
in their machines or make them 
available to the dairy farmers 
through their own distribution 
systems. We are not in the posi- 
tion to supply inflations direct to 
the users. 

It should be understood, how- 
ever, that not only our company, 


but other outstanding rubber 
manufacturers are working 
constantly toward improvements in 
inflations and are also doing much 
research and conducting many 
tests. 

Although there are now many 
more problems to be considered, 
the inflations produced today by 
the leading manufacturers are far 
better than those that were pro- 
duced 10 years ago. The search 
for better materials and methods 
will continue. There are now even 
newer materials which may, no 
doubt, supply additional answers. 

J.T. FREELAND 

Market Development Engineer 

Milking Machine Parts Division 

The Gates Rubber Company 


Eat, drink, be merry 


Countrymen, let us eat cheese, 

Ne've surpluses too much to please; 

With dried milk and butter 

The country’s a-flutter; 

We can eat our way out, if we 
please. 


Let us look nowhere else for a 
drink, 

The dairy’s the best place, we 
think, 

For there’s nothing like milk 

If you want skin like silk 

And nerves that will stay in the 
pink. 


When the Lord to the promised 
land wooed 

Jacob's sons (in benevolent mood) 

Milk, honey, and curd, 

‘Tis told in His word, 

In His wisdom He gave them for 
food. 


So in this land of promise, we 
pray, 

Let’s eat milk, cheese, and butter 
today 

So favor our health 

While protecting our wealth, 

We hold any surplus at bay. 

Washington. Mars. B. R. Wicnt. 


Wants sour cream butter 


If they would make some good, 
old-fashioned sour cream butter, 
it would sell better than sweet 
cream butter. This is my idea why 
so many people buy oleo instead 
of butter. We buy a pound of 
sweet cream butter and pay over 
60 cents for it, and get a pound 
of good grade oleo for half that 
price. And we just cannot tell the 
difference. 


Missouri, Mrs. J. E. Nog. 


Damaging publicity 


In regard to increasing butter 
sales. Unless some of these cream- 
eries pay more attention to quality 
than volume, all the radio stars in 
the business can’t offset the poor 
publicity that one creamery can 
make. For example, a few weeks 
ago the Iowa inspectors found and 
destroyed 3,000 pounds of votten 
butter in a cooperative creamery 


in lowa. 
Iowa. R. C. HJerver. 


Unfair tarifts 


Support price is death to free- 
dom. Individuality is the founda- 
tion of our freedom. 

Our country was made strong 
by tariffs but for nearly 22 years 
the farmer has had the little end 
of it. On many articles the manu- 
facturer has the advantage 3 to 1. 
Ours is the raw material. If tariff 
is good for the manufacturer, it is 
good for us — the farmers. 

New York. Ciaupe B. RHoaps. 
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YOU GET SAFE 
FAST COOLING 






SAVES WORK « SAVES MONEY 


Milk is cooled to well below 40° in less 
than one hour assuring a lower bacteria 
count and better milk. It is impossible 
to freeze milk in a Dari-Kool because 
the coolant is ice water, Unit arrives 
ready to operate — nothing else to buy. 
All tanks are stainless steel inside and 
out, Get the cooler that leads in sales 
— leads in value — and in performance 


Meets All 3A Sanitary Standards 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE CATALOG 


§ DAIRY EQUIPMENT Co, | SE 
© 1444 fost Washington Avenve ; 
8 Madison 10, Wisconsin, Dept, 1 
Please send me complete infor 
mation on the advantages of 
Dari-Kool bulk cooling. 






Address of &.F.0....... — 


City... Tene State. 











Buy . yy 
U. S$. SECURITY BONDS. 





Clip Cows Regularly With 


STEWAR] 
CLIPMASTER 





Clip your animals faster, easier with the new Sim 
beam Stewart Clipmaster Has quiet, more powerful 
ait-cooled, ball-bearing motor inside Lasy Grip han 
die. $39.95 (Colorado & West, $40.25). Grooming 
brush, drill head and sheep shearing attachments 
give Clipmaster year-round use 


BETTER, EASIER GROOMING WIT 
; AR] 


ELECTRIC GROOMING 
BRUSH 















and other 
Farm Animals 





Powerful rotary Grooming Brush does a better job 
of cleaning {arm animals. Complete unit hes air- 
cooled, ball-bearing motor. $42.10 (Colorado & Weat, 
$42.75). Groomin ush Attachment for Clipmaster 
aleo available $15 §O (Colorado & West $19.75), 


CORPORATION 
Dept. 39, 5600 W . Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 0, TI, 
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KALF-KARE will definitely help 


SAVE YOUR CALVES 


from deadly SCOURS 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 


Koll. tere \+ sve 
coustul Thoveends 
of soles yor NO 
ONE hes esked 
for his money back 


KALF-KARE 


@ REDUCES incidence of scours 

@ STIMULATES up to 20% taster growth 
@ PROMOTES smooth, sieek coats 

@ HELPS ASSURE strong, healthy calves 





Where vou buy fomeus 
KOW KAGE, BAG BALM 
ond AG Baim 
OnaToes 







ADD to Milk of Milk Sever during first 6 weeks 
Contains fully recommended dosage of Chior 
tetracycline ( Aureomycin® ) Hydrochloride, Via 
min 612, Pecuo *Tredemort 


PREE MALE KARE F 


y te derstand wv 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO. 
Lyndonville 32, Vermont 

















KICKING CONS 
INSTANTLY! 


+ Make more money milking than selling her! 
Amazing new Baster Cattle Genti-izser safety 
quiets toughest cow in Your herd with gen 
the pressure thal prevents cow from meving 
ite Hind tege. Easy te out on, ne chains, ne 
danger, mo injury. Sefe, sanitary. Theweands 
in use. Try 10 days at cur risk on money 
beck guarantee Specity Greed and size 
when ordering. Onty $129.05 epd. (913.056 
weet of the Rookies). U.5. Pat 
2609000; Canadian Pat. Pend 


(DEALERS AND AGENTS WANTED) 





VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 
DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 
employed by leading veterinarians 
and herdsmen. Discounts available 
on quantity shipments, 

Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 
Veterinary Catalog. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


Ard 




















WHITE PINE SHAVINGS 


Carteads onty 
7736 Weet 


Kile dried, premet eviement 
Write, FRANK MILLER 4&2 SONS 
Seth Street, Chicage 36, tlinets 

















Invest In 


U.S. DEFENSE BONDS 


Now Even Better 















Weld equipment yourself | 


(Continued from page 11) 


6. Turn the welder off when 
making cable connection and when 
through welding 

It is desirable to get the “feel” 
of welding by running some prac- 
tice beads on a flat piece of steel 
before any repair work is attempt- 
ed. A ‘%-inch mild steel electrode 
can be conveniently used for this. 
The welding machine should be set 
to produce a current of 100 am- 
peres 

The material on which the weld 
is to be made should be placed on 
a metal table to which the ground 
cable from the welder has been 
securely fastened. Put an electrode 
into the electrode holder so that 
it is clamped firmly at a 90-de- 
gree angle to the electrode holder 
jaws; turn the welder on and pro- 
ceed to strike an arc. 


Maintain an are... 


In first attempting to weld, 
difficulty may be encoun- 
in striking and maintaining 
an are. Lower the electrode to 
within about 1 inch of the plate 
The electrode should lead away 
from the vertical about 20 degrees 
in the direction the weld is to be 
made. Put the head shield in place 
and strike an arc by scratching 
the electrode on the surface of the 
plate 


sone 
tered 


which may be somewhat startling. 
There may be a tendency to pull 
the electrode away when this hap- 
pens; however, if this is done the 
arc will go out. The electrode 
should be raised slowly until it is 
approximately 3/16 of an _ inch 
away from the plate. This forms 
a long are which is necessary to 
allow the large droplets of elec- 
trode metal formed when the arc 
is first struck to pass across the 
are 

If the arc is too short, these drop- 
lets will form a solid metal path for 
the current and the electrode will 
“freeze” and stick to the plate. 
The long arc should be held only 
momentarily before lowering the 
electrode to about % of an inch 
away from the plate. This is the 
approximate arc length that should 
be used in eontinuing the welding. 

In making a bead, the electrode 
should be moved at a _ uniform 
slow speed along the plate and at 
at the same time toward the plate 
to maintain the correct are length. 
This requires some practice to 
move the hand toward and along 
the plate at the same time. Main- 
taining the correct are length and 
a steady slow rate of travel are 
fundamental to making sound 
welds. 


Make a smooth bead... 
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electrode is melted down to a stub 
of about 2 inches, a new arc must 
be struck. In continuing a bead 
which has been interrupted, al- 
ways restrike the arc slightly 
ahead of the crater on the clean 
steel plate. After the arc is again 
established, move it back into the 
crater to fill the crater and then 
move on again in the original di- 
rection in which the bead is being 
made. 

This procedure will make a bead 
smooth and uniform at the spot 
where it was interrupted. When 
the bead is completed, slowly raise 


the electrode to fill the crater and 
then raise until the arc is.extin- 
guished. 

If the first attempt or two at 


welding does not produce the an 
ticipated results, remember that it 
does take some practice. Once the 
art of welding has been 
ably well mastered, the uses for 
the welder are practically limitless 


reason- 


In terms of dollars and cents 
a man could certainly justify the 
cost of a welder if his anticipated 
cost of repairs for one year is 
equal to the cost of the welder. A 
price tag cannot be placed on the 
matter of convenience nor on the 
personal satisfaction derived from 
a job well done THE END 


Illustrations were furnished through 





The are will start with a sud- the courtesy of the Jomes F. Lincoln 
den burst of light and sparks If the are goes out or when the Are Welding Foundation 
Children come first 
(Continued from page 15) 

Milk is handied by stainless substituting electricity for hand with a rating of 14,170 pounds 
barn has an assembly line ar- labor, he is doing just that. milk and 783 pounds fat on 10 
rangement and teaches many les- “Old-fashioned methods of dairy- tested daughters. He is the first 


steel pipes and bulk tanks. This 
sons on labor saving and dairy 
management. Cows are brought 


into a covered concrete apron be- 
fore milking, a sort of waiting or 
loafing area-way. After milking 
this area is washed down with a 
power hose 
From the 
piped directly 
stainless steel 


parlor, the milk is 
into a 700-gallon 
bulk tank. This is 
refrigerated and brings the tem- 
perature of the milk down to 38 
degrees Fahrenheit. At this tem- 
perature the milk is held until the 


tank trucks of the distributor 
come and pump it out 
Commenting upon these labor- 


saving methods, Keller says, “What 
a farmer needs to do more than 
anything else is to cut down on 
his work and not add to it.” By 


longer pass muster,” 
says Ralph, “for in this day of 
modernization and _ electrification 
a farmer, like a businessman, may 
find himself out of business if he 
does not use modern methods.” 

Intelligent management is ap- 
parent everywhere on this 235- 
acre farm. You see it in the fully 
electrified modern rambling brick 
home with picture windows. You 
are aware of it in the fields where 
the Kellers have their own sprin- 
kler irrigation system for succu- 
lent grasses and legumes. 


ing will no 


Owns highest tested sire... 


The most recent honor to come 
to Keller Jerseys is the ascension 
of Marge’s Golden Chief 2d to 
highest Tested Sire of the Breed 





BLOSSOM MAY OF REDMOND, [irst to win President's Trophy. A 
son, Marge’s Golden Chief 2d is highest Tested Sire of the breed. 


Jersey bull to replace his own sire 
at the top as Marge’s Golden 


Chief, his sire, has reigned as 
highest Tested Sire for some 
years. Both bulls are Silver, Gold 
and Medal of Merit sires as the 


Marge’s 
Superior 


result of 2x milking. 
Golden Chief is a Senior 
sire with 20 tested daughters av- 
eraging 15,420 pounds of milk and 
763 pounds fat 

This new national Jersey leader 
is completely surrounded by a 
galaxy of great females. His full 
sister, Blossom Susie of Redmond 
is the national champion Jr. 4- 
year-old for both milk and fat 
and has been a winner of the 
President's Trophy given annually 


by the American Jersey Cattle 
Club for high individual produc- 
tion. She produced more than 


20,000 pounds milk in one hacta- 
tion as an immature cow on 2x 
milking and has Medal of Merit 
records of 1,210 and 1,130 pounds 
fat. 

His mother, Blossom May of 
Redmond, was the first cow of the 
breed to win the President's Tro- 
phy on 2x milking with 18,604 
pounds milk and 1,072 pounds fat 

Another great female is a full 
sister to Marge’s Golden Chief 2d 
Fairlawn Marge Bonny, with a rec- 
ord of 16,981 pounds milk with 
700 pounds fat at 7 years of age 

It seems that these great Jer- 
sey families also carry the pioneer 
virtues of hard work and persist- 
ence that have been largely re- 
sponsible for the success of the 
Keller family and in whose powers 
they so devoutly believe 

THE END 
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Where do we go from here? 


{Continued from page 9) 


velopment of a workable, realistic, 
and just dairy progiam. 

We were told in sophomore ag- 
ricultural economics that, as a 
broad, general principle, a de- 
crease in price resulted in a de- 
crease in supply. What does 30 
years of dairy economic history 
tell us about the application of 
this principle? 

I am holding here a chart which 


shows the response of total na- 
tional milk production to price 
changes. The black line shows the 


history of total national milk pro- 
duction from 1924 to date. The 
red line shows the average price 
paid for butterfat during this same 
period of time. The price paid per 
hundredweight of milk closely par- 
allels the red line. 

Now, what does this chart tell 
us? 

We could spend weeks studying 
this chart and the conditions which 


prevailed, year by year, during 
this 30-year period. In summary, 
however, this is what the chart 
reveals. 


1. The relative profitableness of 
dairying as compared to other ag- 
ricultural enterprises has far more 
influence on the national milk 
flow than does the price of milk. 
In other words, if the opportuni- 
ties for profit are greater in beef, 
soybeans, or other meat and cash 
crops, then the milk flow will fall. 

2. As a general rule, during the 
past 30 years an increase in the 
price of milk has brought about 
an increase in production. A ma- 
jor exception is found in the late 
40's when price controls were lift- 
ed and the opportunities for profit 
were greater in cash crops and 
meat animals. In spite of an in- 
crease in price at this time, total 
milk production fell off sharply. 

3. Not once in this 30-year pe- 
riod did a decrease in the price 
of milk result in a marked de- 
crease in the supply of milk. One 
possible exception is the year 1934 
which we will discuss in greater 
detail. 

You will note that the price per 
pound of butterfat dropped to 18 
cents and the price of milk down 
to $1.30 a hundred during those 
depression years. In addition to 
the low prices experienced, we suf- 
fered in 1934 one of the worst 
drouths in recent agricultural his- 
tory. Further, the federal govern- 
ment spent millions of dollars in 
a cattle reduction program de- 
signed to eliminate brucellosis and 
tuberculosis reactors. In spite of 
this combination of three great in- 
fluences, including an act of God, 
total milk production decreased 
only 3 billion pounds from 1933 to 
1934. 

The alternative opportunities for 
profit were not present. 

When you consider, for the mo- 
ment, this severe 1934 test and 
compare the drop in production to 
the present supply-demand gap of 
at least 6 billion pounds, we be- 
gin to appreciate the near futility 
of our narrowing this gap through 
the price mechanism alone. 

This is not to say that price 
does not have an influence. It does. 
It is our contention, however, that 
the magnitude of that influence 
has been greatly exaggerated. 


In 1952 we produced 115.2 bil- 
lion pounds of milk. Last year 
(1953) we set an all-time produc- 
tion record of 121.2 billion pounds. 
This year (1954) we are expected 
to produce 124 billion pounds in 


spite of comparatively widespread 


drouth in many sections of the 
country. 
It has been difficult to secure 


accurate total consumption data, 
but it appears that we must have 
consumed approximately 115 bil- 
lion pounds of milk in 1952, 116 
billion pounds in 1953, and 1185 
billion pounds in 1954. It is fore- 
cast by the Department of Agri- 
culture that we will increase our 
consumption at the rate of 1.5 
billion pounds per year if we main- 


tain the same per capita con- 
sumption which has resulted fol- 
lowing the decrease in parity 
prices. 


If the Department forecast for 
1954 holds true, our demand-sup- 
ply gap during this year will be 
approximately 5.5 billion pounds of 
milk. I, personally, shall not be 
surprised if the gap exceeds this 


figure. We shall not know the 
true gap until midwinter, how- 
ever. 


Now, what are the opportunities 
for narrowing that gap? Are we 
going to decrease prices below 75 
per cent of parity? That appears 
extremely unlikely. 

Does history indicate that we 
are going to cut back our milk 
production? On the contrary. Even 
the Department of Agriculture 
forecasts that, should we have a 
normal pasture year next year, the 
total milk production will exceed 
the all-time record we are setting 
in 1954. 

What are the opportunities for 
greater profit in alternative agri- 
cultural enterprises? Very quickly 
the picture here is clear. This 
year approximately 30 million acres 
were diverted from the so-called 
basic crops. Next year, we un- 
derstand, the diverted acreage may 
approach 40 million acres. 

How much productive 
this? 

Perhaps it will help us picture it 
if we can appreciate that the en- 
tire state of Iowa is composed of 
36 million acres. This is the vol- 
ume of agricultural productive ca- 
pacity which is being dumped from 
the basic crops onto the dairy in- 
dustry, the beef industry, and oth- 
er segments of agriculture. To us, 
this is a problem of. truly great 
proportions. 

It has been deeply disturbing to 
us to find little cognizance given 
the dairy industry in the handling 
of these diverted acres. It seems 
to be the simple, popular concep- 
tion that all that need be done 
is to plant down these diverted 
acres to grasses and legumes. No 
provision is made to _ prevent 
these grasses and legumes from 
being diverted into still greater 
dairy and beef surpluses. While 
many of these diverted acres 
planted to grasses and legumes 
may lie idle, it is not in the na- 
ture of the American farmer to 
allow resources to lie untapped. 

Through our ruminants these 
diverted acres can, and will, be 
converted to even greater sur- 
pluses to inundate this already 
burdened dairy industry of ours. 

No dairy program can succeed 
if the dairy industry must act as 
the absorbent sponge for the sur- 
plus agricultural productive ca- 
pacity of the country. 

The gravity of the diverted- 
acres problem as it relates to the 
dairy industry has been too long 
ignored. And let us be honest 
and frank enough here today to 

(Turn to page 48) 


land is 








GRAHAM COURSE FOR CATTLEMEN 


COURSE HELD FIVE DAYS 
You are invited te attend: 4 45 tyespay MORNING TILL SATURDAY EVENING 















THINGS THE GRAHAM 
10 CATTLE COURSE 
WILL HELP YoU DO ::: 
«Treat for Sterility in cows, 
heiters & butts. 
« — Diagnose Pregnancy. 
+ —Remove Afterbirths. 
« — Detiver Calves. 
. Understand Abortion. 
+ Clean up Vaginitis. 
«—Clean Up Mastitis. 
«— Artificial Breed. 
+ Manage Herd More Efficiently 
«Double Your Net Income 











Swingin, ve 


Newark, N. J. 
Cariten Hotel 


Richmond, Va. 
John Marshall Hotel 


Kansas city. Me. 
le 
Chicago, ll. 
Maryland Hotel 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Riverside, Calif. 


1955 
, : Jan. 44 
ermont Hotel 
dan. 11-15 
Jan, 18-22 
Feb. 8-12 


kwick Hotel 
Feb. 15-19 





Frank 6. Graham 


Feb, 26-Mar, 2. 





im. Penn Hotel 1955 o yeer of 
Mar. 22-26 Progress in 

Mission Inn Hotel the Cattle indus- 
Keep in step 


Sacramento, Calif. 
Sacramento Hotel 
Portland, Ore. 

Multnemah Hotel 


try. 
Mar. 29-Apr. 2 with the times by 


investigating and 


Apr. 5-9 joking this Course. 





It the student is not successful an instructor will be sent to the student and make him successful, 
then if the student is not satisfied ihe tuition (€85.00) and total traveling expenses will be refunded, 
Write for a catalog which tells the whole story, Ask for names of our students in your locality, 


talk with them about the 


GRAHAM SCIENTIFIC BREEDING SCHOOL 


Dept. 4.0.-56 


216 East Tenth Street 


Kansas City 6, Missourt 














START THE YEAR RIGHT! 





The most convenient, easiest-to-keep record of income and 
expenses is the NEW Hoard’s Dairyman Farm Account 








Book. Designed by our editors particularly for DAIRY 
farmers. 
Price to paid-in-advance subscribers, 25c per 


copy. Your renewal for three years, $ 
plus the Farm Account Book ..... 2.25 
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Fort Atkinson, Wis. 














Power Seed Sower and 
Fertilizer Distributors 


ECONOMICAL ond DEPENDABLE, poy for themselves with 
fast, easy broadcasting of grass seed (including brome) grain 
1 and 3 bushel sizes. 
With extension hoppers added, 244 and 5 bushels. Send for 
free literature and informative grass land booklet. 


and fertilizer. P.T.0. or motor driven. 


















Solid brass tags and 
brass-plated chain. 
No, 21—FOR NECK. Ad- 
justable. Tags num- 
bered both sides. $13.26 


per dozen. 
No. 17—FOR HORNS. 
Adjustable. $9.20 per 


doren 


No. 88—DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN. 
lower portion chain. 


. Sample mailed for $1.00. 


Upper portion strap, 
*$14.50 per dozen. 
Write for cata 

GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 
Dept.C Box 7 Hun 








' 
| 


| 






BLOODLESS dehorning, 
castrating, docking. Orial: 
nal, genuine Elastrator, 
$12.50; Rings ex- 
tra: 50, $1; 100. 
$1.80; 500, $7. AT 
DEALERS of pow- 


“BETTER 
RESULTS, 


















CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN'S SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. W-1, 161 Mission 6t., San Francisee, Galil 





VanDale 





GUARANTEED! 
We guarantee the VanDale to do 
the job it is designed to do—un- 
load corn or grass silage, packed 
or frozen. Every VanDale Silo Un- 
loader carries a guarantee policy. 





FIRST IN SILO UNLOADERS 


_ 






PRICED UNDER 


> $1,000! & 


_—_—_— Se ee ee a a oe 

| VanDale FARM MACHINES, Inc. 
Dept. HO-156, Wayzata, Minn 

| Send me your bulletin on the VenDate SILO 





UNLOADER and your Guarantee Policy. 


Mame 
RFO Route Town 
County State 
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BASIC FARM PRACTICES 


Feed a growing ration 


HEN the calf is 3 months old, we 

should start to gradually shift 

from a starter ration to a more eco- 

nomical growing grain mixture. Calf starters 

contain about 20 per cent protein and must 
be highly digestible and high in energy. 

Calf starters are necessary unless whole 
milk is fed liberally. With liberal whole milk 
feeding, the growing ration will be the only 
grain needed. The growing ration consists 
largely of farm grains, is lower in protein, 
and the protein supplements are all from 
plant sources. 

Calves should be eating 3% to 4 pounds of 
starter daily before the shift to a growing 
ration is started. This quantity will meet 
the needs of the calf, provided 2 to 3 pounds 
of quality hay are eaten daily. With the calf 
starter plan, whole milk feeding can be 
stopped at 2 to 24% months of age. 

The ability of the calf to shift from the 
starter to the growing ration by 4 months of 
age depends upon several factors. The calf 
should be thrifty, and not have suffered set- 
backs from sickness 

All changes in the feeding schedule should 
be made gradually and this is no exception. 
Start offering the calf growing mixture at 
about 3 months of age. Slowly increase the 
amount so that by 4 months of age the 
growing ration has replaced the starter ra- 
tion. The kind and anount of growing ration 
needed will depend upon the quality of rough- 
age fed. If the hay is high quality, largely 
legumes, 4 pounds of a 14 to 15 per cent pro- 
tein mix daily will be enough. With fair 
quality hay a 16 to 18 per cent protein mix- 
ture will give best results. Also, more grain 
will be needed. Suygestions for growing grain 
rations for calves over 4 months old are 
given in the table. 

If the regular herd grain mixture is similar 





RATIONS give calves that 
look with standup ears and shiny hair. 


GOOD GROWING 
alert 


to these, it is wise to use the herd ration for 
the growing calf. This will make the feeding 
program simpler. Encourage the calves to 
eat larger amounts of good hay. This will de- 
crease the amount of grain necessary. The 
best guide to the amount of growing ration 
necessary is the condition of the calves. With 
liberal amounts of quality roughage, the grain 
can be reduced to about 2 pounds daily by 6 
months of age. 


with Fair Hay 
16 to 18 Per Cent Total Protein 


Ground yellow corn 300 


With Quality Hay 
14 te 15 Per Cent Total Protein 


Ground yellow corn 400 
Ground cots 300 Ground cats 300 
Wheat bran 200 Wheat bron 200 
Linseed or soybean meal 100 Linseed or soybean meal 200 
Trace mineral salt 10 Trace mineral salt 10 
Steamed bone meal 10 Steamed bone meal 10 


~R. P. Niedermeier. 
—J. W. Crowley. 


Ear notch your pigs at birth 


LL recommendations made to 4-H 

and F.F.A. members in the swine 

projects stress the importance of rec- 

ords, For you members who buy all your 

breeding stock, they are a valuable aid in 

helping you select the right animals for your 
herd 

On the other hand, not all of you realize 

that accurate records on your own hog pro- 

duction efforts can prove just as valuable. 


MARKING FIRST LITTER OF TWELVE PIGS 


ae SE 
SS 
WY Ue OP 


FAR NOTCH right ear to indicate the litter 
number and left ear indicating pig's number 
in litter. For pig's number add both readings. 





The necessity for good swine records does not 
stop after the good breeding stock has been 
secured. 

Some system of identification marks and 
a book record of them whereby each pig of 
each litter may be known is of primary im- 
portance. If the herd is one from which pedi- 
gree stock for breeding purposes is sold you 
must follow some system of marking. 

The most satisfactory method is by making 
notches in the ears. To avoid mistakes, each 
pig should be marked at farrowing time. Ear 
tags of different types are also used but 
they often tear out, and the identity of the 
pig is lost. Tattooing is another method 
sometimes used and is required by some as- 
sociations. 

li you raise hogs for market only, ear 
marking of the pigs is of great assistance in 
making selections for the breeding herd. 
Proper selection can be made only when the 
dam of the pig is known, and her record of 
performance is examined. 

The breeding date for each sow should be 
known and recorded so you will know her far- 
rowing date. Otherwise you cannot intelli- 
gently feed her and care for her. 

To make such a record properly the indi- 
vidual pig must be ear marked to distin- 
guish it from the rest. 

Good records eliminate the guesswork in 
a sound breeding pregram. 

—F. J. Giesler 
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Order pullorum-clean chicks 


ORDER pullorum-clean chicks well 

in advance of the date you want 

them to arrive. February is a good 

month to start chicks but February chicks 

should be ordered in January. Pullorum-clean 

chicks come from breeding flocks that have 

been tested repeatedly and found to contain 
no birds that have pullorum disease. 

Order chicks from a hatchery that’s close 
to home and that you know has a good repu- 
tation. You will want to start 250 chicks 
for each 100 pullets you expect to put in the 
laying house. 

About half the chicks will be cockerels 
which you will sell as fryers, and you will 
need to have enough pullets so that you can 
cull some and keep only the better ones to 
put in the laying house. 

Find out from the hatchery the day of the 
week and, if possible, the approximate time 
of day the chicks will be delivered, so that 
you can arrange to take care of them im- 
mediately when they arrive. 

The most popular varieties in Wisconsin 
are Single Comb White Leghorn, White 
Plymouth Rock, New Hampshire, Barred 
Plymouth Rock, Single Comb Rhode Island 
Red, and White Wyandotte. There are good 
laying strains within each of these varieties. 
Find out whether white-shelled and brown- 
shelled eggs differ in price in your communi- 
ty. White Leghorns lay white-shelled eggs. 
The other breeds mentioned lay brown-shelled 





eggs. —H. R. Bird. 
How plants get food 

ARM animals get most of their food 

w by eating plants. Plants also need 


food on which to live and grow. The 
importance of plants in feeding our livestock 
makes it worthwhile for us to understand 
how plants get their food. 

Crop plants get their food materials from 
the air and from the soil. From the air they 
get carbon and oxygen in the form of carbon 
dioxide gas. This gets into the plant through 
very small openings in the leaf surface. 

Water is another food making material, 
which consists of hydrogen and oxygen. It 
gets into the plant through the roots and 
moves up into the stems and leaves. 

Carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen from carbon 
dioxide and water are the raw materials 
needed by plants to make the sugars, which 
are the simplest plant foods. 

However, plants, like animals, need two 
other foods—-fats and proteins. The fats are 
made of the same elements as the sugars, 
but in different proportions. To make pro- 
teins, however, plants need in addition nitro- 
gen and small quantities of sulfur and phos- 
phorus. How do plants get these additional 
materials? 

Plants get most of their nitrogen, sulfur, 
phosphorus, and other minerals in the wa- 
ter taken up by their roots. These minerals 
come from the soil itself, from decayed plant 
and animal material in the soil, or from fer- 
tilizer added to the soil. 

There’s usually plenty of carbon dioxide in 
the air, but there may not be enough of the 
right minerals in the soil. In this case we can 
add fertilizer. In dry areas or in periods of 
drouth, we may supply water to our crops 
by irrigation. —E. D. Holden. 





See page 16 
to judge the Ayrshire class, 
on page 16. This is the first class 
in our 25th Annual Hoard’s Dairyman Cow 
Judging Contest. An official entry blank 
and rules of the contest are presented on 
page 42. Save your placings until all five 
classes have appeared. 
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This ts Gagiag Bros 
Circus teom appears in 
the Grectest Show on Earth 


Famous teams 
keep fit with 


it's not coincidence that famous ex- 
hibition teoms and weight-hauling 
champions are treated regularly with 
Absorbine. This world famous liniment 
works while the horse is on the job, 
helps prevent a simple bruise or 
swelling from becoming a more serious 
Bog Spavin or Bowed Tendon condi- 
tion. Does not blister skin. Only $2.50 
for a large bottle at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, inc., Springfield, Mass. 








If Appetites 
Lag in Your 


Best Cows - Look 
for Ketosis 





At the first sign of ketosis or acetonemia, 
use highly effective Bovinate, the new low 
cost way to build blood sugar. Can be 
given in the grain mixture or as a drench. 
It contains the amazing propionate, used 
successfully in experiment station research. 


Often a few doses of Bovinate restore 
cows to normal appetite and milk produc- 
tion. Effective also for cows susceptible to 
ketosis. Completely safe to use. oe 
ical. 5 lb. bag only $5.95 prepaid 
Enough for several mild cases or a severe 
case for 10 days. Order direct if not 
available locally. 


HOLT PRODUCTS CO 


Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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WIRE WINDER 


Roll and unroll barbed wire with 
tractor either in stationary posi 
tion or at speeds up to 15 M.P.H 


tight. Collapsible Spool. Very low 
cost. Write for FREE literature 
Dept. A-18 


MIDWEST WIRE & STEEL CO. 
South St. Paul, Minn. 





f Heavy duty slip clutch keeps wire 





Farm Stationery! 


Send for new circuler with original 
suggestions and prices—Hoard's Deiry- 
mon, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








Liven Up 
your dairy meetings 


Stir up interest and enthusiasm by panel discus- 


sions. 
dairyman; above all, 


Use questions which are timely to the 
have a good moderator. 


by Col Orr 


OW about something differ- 
H ent this time for your an- 
nual D.H.LA., artificial 
breeders’ group, or any other dairy 
organization? 

You might take a _ suggestion 
from the way Carl J. Bazer, Mich- 
igan, planned the annual session 
for his group. He is president of 
the Isabella County Artificial 
Breeding Association. 

He thought long and hard, then 
got out his pencil and a piece of 
and started to write down 


paper 
questions of current interest to 
most dairymen. 


Bazer rounded up a panel com- 
posed of six farmers, a veterinari- 
an, and vo-ag. teacher. Results 
were: A willing, enthusiastic pan- 
el, a large audience that wanted 
to talk on every question, an 
lack of time to cover everything 
the audience wanted after their 
enthusiasm was aroused. 

Here’s a list of the 
used: 


Health... 


1. What is your major health 
problem and what do you do to 
control it? (Bang’s, mastitis, 
hardware, caif scours, etc Any 
sure remedy?) 

2. What do you think about vac- 
cination for brucellosis? (Do you 
have vaccinated cattle now? If 
your herd were clean, would you 
vaccinate as preventive measure? 
etc.) 

3. What do you feel is most im- 
portant in keeping herd healthy? 


questions 


Feeding . 

1. What kind and how much 
roughage do you feed your milk- 
ing cows? 


2. Do you feed minerals. (What 
kind; how fed; free choice: mixed; 
separate; commercial or home 
mixed; etc.) 

3. How do you feed your calves? 
(Whole milk, skim milk, milk sub- 


stitate, homegrown grain, com- 
mercial feeds like pellets, etc.; how 
long?) 


Breeding ... 


1, What age do you consider 
best for breeding heifers? 

2. How soon after freshening do 
you breed your cows? 

3. How important 
“timing” in artificial 
(What do you consider 
cr “too late’’?) 

4. What do you 
the most important 
breeding artificially? 
bull, health of cow, age 
inseminator, value of calves, 


to you is 
breeding? 
“too early” 


consider to be 

factor in 
(Quality of 
of semen, 
etc.) 


Marketing .. . 


1.What do you think of present 
method of pricing milk: (Base and 
surplus, per cent butterfat, milk 
solids other than fat; what would 
you consider best and fairest meth- 
od for everyone?) 

2. What do you think about 
“bulk handling’? (Is this just 
around the corner; far in the fu- 


ture; never to be used here; too 


expensive; great labor and cost 
saver; etc.) 
3. What do you think about 


(Are you in favor of 12- 
month set-aside? Is the present 
program adequate? What alter- 
nate plan would you suggest for 
improving market for dairy prod- 
ucts; what about price supports?) 


A.D.A.? 


Housing . 


1. How do you house your milk- 
ing herd? (Pen type, stanchions, 
comfort stalls, etc., or combina- 
tions?) 

2. What type of stall 
consider best? (Give 
width, type of manger, 
tie; how do you feel about 
housing, etc.?) 

3. How do you handle your 
cows at freshening time? ‘Indi- 
vidual box stalls, loose housing, 
separate barn, etc.) 


do you 
length, 
stanchion, 
loose 


4. How do you control barn 
temperature and moisture? (Com- 
mercial ventilating system, nat- 
ural ventilation, windows and 
doors, insulation, etc.; what do 
you think is ideal temperature, 
etc.?) 


Milking . . . 


1, What is the average time the 
milker is left on each cow? 

2. What have you found to be 
the best pulsation rate, and pounds 
vacuum? (Do you follow manu- 
facturer’s recommendations, or do 
you have another rate of your 
own? Do you consider the amount 
of vacuum important?) 

3. What do you consider the 
most important step in your milk- 
ing procedure? (Udder prepara- 
ticn, timing, speed, stripping, oth- 
er.) 


Miscellaneous ... 


1, What do you 
the ideal herd size? 


consider to be 
(Considering 


size of farm labor available, equip- 
ment available, feed available, 
etc.; how many cows per man, do 


you think is best?) 
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“Sometimes I wish they only had 
one stomach.” 





Keep Teat Open 
Keep It Healing 
Keep It Milking 
To maintain unrestricted milk flow and provide 
antiseptic protection is of first importance in the 
care of injured teats. Dr. Naylor's Medicated Teat 
Dilators act as medicated surgical dressings to the 


teat canal in the treatment of Sore Teats, Scab 
Teats, Bruised Teats, Obstructions, 

Ceontein Sulfathiazole 
The medication is IN the Dilators and is released 
slowly for prolonged antiseptic action. Dr. Naylor 
Dilators provide gentle, non-irritating support 


to delicate lining of teat canal, keep end of teat 
open in its natural shape while tissues heal 
EASY TO USE... Simply keep a Dr. Naylor 


Dilator in the teat between milkings until teat 

milks free by hand. Smooth, waxed tip for easy 

insertion, Fit either large or small teats 

Large Pkg. (45 Dilators) $1.00 

Trial Pkg. (16 Dilators) 50¢ 
At drug end farm 
stores or by mail. 

H.W.NAYLOR CO, 

Morrie 0, N.Y 
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ASTITIS 


ANTIBIOTIC OINTMENT 


BLAST. IT WITH THE 


NEW 


“4-BARRELLED” 


fARGOT 


TARGOT offers you fast, positive action when 
mastitis strikes. It combines four powerful 
antibiotics for a smashing ‘‘4-barrelled’’ at- 
tack on mastitis-causing bacteria. 
TARGOT coats the udder tissue and is not 
withdrawn when the quarter is milked—in 
fact, remains up to 72 hours longer. The tissue 
is saved and the udder speedily returned to 
normal. Available at your veterinarian, drug- 


Penicillin gist or feed dealer. Write for free literature. 
Aureomycin | *Trade-Merk 1Chi 9 
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25th ANNUAL HOARD’S DAIRYMAN COW JUDGING CONTEST 





1. Use this entry blank for single or family entries. 7. Senior division . . . open to all 18 years or over. 











(Those under 18 years please state age) 8. Junior division . . . open to those under 18 on Mar. 18, 1955. 

2. Do not sem! in entry blank until all five classes are placed. 9. Three family cash prizes — $25-$20-§15. 

8. Keep a copy of your placings ... no entries returned, (Family must include 8 or more, all over 10 years) 

4. Colleges, high schools, and 4-H clubs write for group entry 10. Four FFA and 4-H cash prizes—$50-$25-$15-$10. Special awards 

blanks. to winning college and vo-ag instructor. 

5. All entries In groups or families eligible for individual prizes. 11. Contest open to everyone except Hoard’s Dairyman employees 

6. Twelve cash prizes in senior and junior divisions. and members of their families. 
(850-825-820-815-810-$7-86- $5-$4-$3-$2-$1) 12. All entries must be mailed on or before March 18, 1955. 
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Where do we go from here? 


(Continued from page 39) 


admit that the flood of diverted 
acres at our door fills us with a 
feeling of frustration as we buckle 
down and gird ourselves to pro- 
mote the increased sale of dairy 
products. 

To what does it avail us to in- 
crease the consumption of dairy 
products and narrow our supply- 
demand gap? We make our prices 
more attractive and thereby pro- 
vide the carrot which leads more 
diverted acres into dairy produc- 
tion. Around and around. . . and 
down we go. 

This does not imply, by any 
means, that we should lessen our 
sales effort. Far from it. We can 
be thankful we have two experi- 
enced organizations in the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association and the Na- 
tional Dairy Council fighting a 
positive, constructive battle in our 
behalf. We should see to it, how- 
ever, that this dumping of divert- 
ed acres is prevented so we can 
more assuredly reap the rewards 
of our sales efforts. 

Now, let us turn to the four 
avenues of approach to a dairy 
program. 


The present program .. . 


With the exception of some 
minor changes and some tempo- 
rary palliatives, the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 is little different than 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. In 
my opinion, it has been a failure 
and will be a failure unless some- 
thing unforeseen develops to make 
alternative agricultural enterprises 
more attractive than is dairying. 
The prospects of this eventuality 
are remote so long as we have 30 
to 40 million acres of productive 
land diverted from the basic crops. 

The Secretary of Agriculture 
early indicated his lack of confi- 
dence in the Agricultural Act of 
1949. His appointment of a Dairy 
Task Force Committee was evi- 
dence of that lack of confidence. 
The failure of that committee to 
agree on a program which would 
be an improvement over the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 is one of the 
blotches on the history of the 
dairy industry. The division and 
redivision which exists within this 
great industry of ours was magni- 
fied for the entire nation to wit- 
ness. 

We had our opportunity. Thus 
far we have failed in our industry- 
wide leadership responsibilities. 
Largely because of that failure, 
we do not have a better program 
to serve us in dairying today. Had 
the Dairy Task Committee been 
able to agree on an improvement 
in a dairy program, I am optimis- 
tic enough to believe that an im- 
proved program would have had 
the endorsement of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and today would 
probably be enacted into law. 

This indictment of the dairy in- 
dustry is not intended to relieve 
the administration or the Congress 
from the responsibility, the obli- 
gation, to write an improved dairy 
program. From our visits with 
congressmen and senators, how- 
ever, we doubt that had the De- 
partmént of Agriculture “gone it 
alone” and proposed a new ap- 
proach to a better dairy program, 
the Congress still would not have 
adopted it because of the repeat- 
edly voiced division within the in- 
dustry. 

We believe the present price 
support program will fail because: 

1. No insulation is provided 
from diverted acres. 


2. The alternative opportunities 
for profit in other agricultural en- 
terprises are becoming fewer and 
fewer. 

3. Further increases in consump- 
tion, as a result of decrease in 
prices, are unlikely. 

4. There is nothing in the eco- 
nomic history of the dairy indus- 
try to indicate that it can suc- 
ceed. 


Direct payments .. . 


The direct payments approach 
to a dairy program is not new. 
It has been discussed off and on 
for almost 30 years. It achieved 
its greatest notoriety in the form 
proposed by former Secretary of 
Agriculture Brannan. Certain Re- 
publicans have suggested similar 
programs in years past. Here, 
again, however, let us look at the 
direct payments approach from an 
economic rather than a _ political 
point of view. 

To the credit of direct pay- 
ments is the resultant clear mar- 
ket; the absence of surpluses. We 
must admit, insofar as a disposal 
of surpluses is concerned, direct 
payments provide us one of our 
most attractive alternatives. 

We, personally, are opposed to 
the use of a direct payments dairy 
program on three specific counts: 

1. Direct payments condition 
the consumer to unrealistically low 
prices for milk and dairy prod- 
ucts. Such a conditioning over a 
period of time could do more long- 
range damage to the dairy indus- 
try than almost any other develop- 
ment we can conceive. Dairy 
products are today one of the 
most economical food buys in the 
entire market basket’ We have 
been told repeatedly that the con- 
sumer purchases in daity prod- 
ucts approximately 25 per cent of 
his or her nutrition for, roughly, 
15 per cent of the food dollar. 

To further depress the price 
fixes in the mind of the consumer 
what is considered to be the true 
value of our product. The return 
to a normal or fair price rela- 
tionship becomes more and more 
difficult as week suvceeds week 
under direct payments. I am con- 
vinced that, if direct payments 
were used in the dairy industry, 
their termination would be ex- 
tremely unlikely short of a world 
war. 

2. Direct payments result in 
part of our current grocery bill 
being added to our tax purden 
Today, eight years after the cessa- 
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“I can see you're new around here, 
or you'd know that is a snow 
fence.” 


tion of World War II, we still do 
not have a balanced budget. Ad- 
ditional expenditures for this pur- 
pose do nothing more than to pass 
on to our sons and grandsons our 
grocery bills of today. I will not 
be a party to such an act. 

3. A direct payments program, 
in my opinion, pushes the dairy 
industry deeper and deeper into 
the political arena, if it can get 
in any deeper than it is today. 
Party will outbid party in an ef- 
fort to court the dairy vote. We 
now have too much evidence of po- 
litical bribery. I want to move 
away from it rather than deeper 
into it. 

There is one other consideration 
concerning direct payments which 
has been minimized in most of the 
discussions we have heard or re- 
viewed. Production control is usu- 
ally provided but not spelled out. 
We wish those who advocate di- 
rect payments would tell us, in all 
frankness, how these production 
controls are to be imposed and ad- 
ministered. Let us have the com- 
plete picture, not just the rosy 
view provided during the pre-elec- 
tion campaign. 


The self-help program ... 


The self-help program of the 
National Milk Producers Federa- 
tion is known to all of you here. 
We shall not repeat what is com- 
mon knowledge to all of us. These 
added observations, however, are 
offered for what they may be 
worth, 

[The self-help program would es- 
tablish a dairy stabilization board 
of dairy farmers. It would pur- 
chase surplus dairy products at a 
given percentage of parity to sup- 
port the market. Financial losses 
resulting from selling these sur- 
pluses in export, industrial, or 
relief channels would be covered 
by a stabilization fee leveled on 
all milk produced.] 

[Because the domestic market 
could be stabilized at 90 per cent 
of parity, for example, the net 
price to the dairy farmer would 
be greatly improved over the pres- 
ent program. Surpluses resulting 
from diverted acres and imports 
would be the responsibility of 
federal government, not dairy 
farmers.] 

First, we would emphasize that 
the membership of the National 
Milk Producers Federation can 
stand with pride before the bar 
of public opinion. You courageous- 
ly accepted the responsibility of 
leadership. You are the only na- 
tional organization to fulfill that 
responsibility insofar as an im- 
proved dairy program is concerned. 
Your courage and statesmanship 
in the advancement of the self- 
help program will go down in 
dairy history as a striking exam- 
ple of forthright leadership in ag- 
riculture . 

1. The self-help program failed 
to secure the support of other 
dairy organizations having a voice 
on Capitol Hill. Admitting that 
the National Milk Producers Fed- 
eration is the largest and strongest 
dairy organization in our indus- 
try, Congress was still hesitant to 
take sides in a divided industry. 

2. The self-help program levied 
a stabilization fee on all milk pro- 
duced. Not many congressmen en- 
joyed the prospect of levying those 
fees on their constituenfs. 

3. The self-help program is not 
a production control program. The 
farmer, under the self-help pro- 
gram, receives a blend price. There 
is no incentive for him to produce 
for the effective domestic market 
and not for surplus. The same mo- 

(Turn. to next page) 
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tivation exists under the self-help 
program as under flexible 
ipports insofar as the farm- 
er is concerned. The only differ- 
ence is that the blend price would 
be higher because of the domestic 
price being supported at 90 per 
cent of parity This breakdown, 
recorded in the 
s milk check. He 


exists 
price 5 


however j not 
individual farmer 
has no guide 
i There is obvious reluctance 
on the part of basic-crops con- 
approve an individual 
commodity program, free and in- 
dependent of ther agricultural 
commodities 

We believe the Federation's self- 


help proposal is a great step for- 


gresemen to 


ward in the development of ah im- 
proved dairy program Obviously 
those road blocks 


in the way of its 


which have stood 
idoption must 
be removed 

Incidentally, as | meet with farm 
and dairy groups and certain gov- 
ernment officials to discuss the 
self-help program and 
imendments to it, I am constant- 
ly reminded of my years in the 


possible 


Navy In the Navy we had a 
rather effective classification sys- 
tem for staff officers. All officers 
quickly fell into one of two cate 
gories can do” of no gan do 


The “can do” officer had the abili 
ty to accomplish his objective often 
in spite of seemingly insurmount- 
able obstacles The “no can do” 
officer devoted most of his time to 
thinkine up excuses 
why something could not be done 

With reference to a better dairy 
program and the feasibility of self- 
help, I regret to report that the 
sitters far outnumber 
workers. If the num- 
would be 


reasons or 


“no can do 
the “can do 
bers were reversed, we 


on the road to success 


In offering suggestions for mod- 
ifications to the self-help program 
I know full well that none of them 
will fall on completely receptive 
ears. I firmly believe, however, 
that you must be prepared to do 
some compromising or accept as a 
foregone conclusion that the self- 
help program will be no further 
or little further advanced in 1955 
than it is in 1954. 


A modified self-help program ... 


Let us look at some of the pos- 
sibilities 

l. The indifference or opposition 
of other dairy and farm organiza- 
tions has been cited. We know 
the futility some of your officers 
feel in trying to sectre the sup- 
port of other dairy groups. Not- 
withstanding past failures, we 
would encourage that another ef- 
fort be made; that representatives 
or delegates of the other dairy and 
farm organizations be invited. to 
meet with you in prolonged ses- 
sions in a final effort to reconcile 
differences 

Though you feel strongly about 
100 per cent dairy farmer mem- 
bership on the dairy stabilization 
board, I believe you would be jus- 
tified in providing for industry and 
consumer representation in a mi- 
nority voting capacity. I feel you 
have little to fear from such add- 
ed representation and that ex- 
perience would eventually prove 
this move to be desirable and 
profitable to dairy farmers 

2. The lack of political appeal 
of the stabilization fee must be 
recognized. Under a base and sur- 
plus modification, as provided in 
the Kohler plan or Laird Bill, the 
stabilization fee is not levied on 
all milk produced. It applies only 


to surplus production and the funds 
are diverted at the receiving plant. 
On his base milk, a farmer would 
receive the full parity price as 
established by your Stabilization 
Board. Politically, this method of 
financing is much more appealing 
than the flat levy of a fee on all 
milk produced 

3. Your self-help program can 
be easily modified to provide for a 
strong incentive for production 
control. In our opinion, the Laird 
Bill provides such a_é desirable 
amendment 

Every producer shares in the 
market according to his recent his- 
tory of production. There is no 
limitation on production but sur- 
plus production is effectively dis- 
couraged because only the average 
realized surplus disposal price is 
paid for surplus milk. Incidentally, 
the proposal has been examined 
by an experienced dairy program 
administrator and declared admin- 
istratively feasible 

4. The unsympathetic response 
of basic-crops congressmen is a 
difficult hurdle to overcome. The 
same influence may be found on 
the board of directors of the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, on the Agricultural Advisory 
Commission to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and other over-all ag- 
ricultural groups. Regardless of 
the political party in power, the 
coalition provided by the basic- 
crops representatives is truly for- 
midable. It is our opinion that it 
will probably be necessary to re- 
sort to a referendum technique in 
order to finally effect a new and 
improved dairy program 

It is rather obvious, of course, 
that your speaker is favorably in- 
clined to certain portions of the 
Laird Bill which should be consid- 
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ered amendments to the self-help 
program. The modified self-help 
proposal would have these disad- 
vantages: 

First, it would tend to slow 
down shifts in production patterns 
within the industry. 

Secondly, its administrative feas- 
ibility in sour cream areas can 
be determined only by experience 

The incorporation of these amend- 
ments, however, would provide 
these advantages. They would 

1. Provide a strong incentive {for 
farmers to produce for the effec- 
tive domestic market at a fair 
parity price. 

2. Be comparatively free of po- 
litical influence. 

3. Provide a stimulant for in- 
creased sales activities 

4. Reward or place a premium 
on efficiency of milk production 

5. Provide an insulation against 
diverted acres. 

6. Provide no subsidy on sur- 
plus for export or industria) use 

7. Not condition the consumer 
to unrealistically low prices for 
dairy products 

8. Provide the same financial 
advantage now provided by the 
original self-help program 

In closing, gentlemen, I am firm- 
ly convinced it is possible for this 
dairy industry of ours to prospe! 
in a peacetime economy. We must 
however, build our dairy program 
on proven economic experience. ‘To 
ignore it, slight it, twist it, o1 
misinterpret it is to invite failure 

Knowing and sincerely respect 
ing your organization and your 
capable officers and staff as | do, 
I know that your decisions and 
your actions will provide the ef- 
fective leadership the dairy indus- 
try must have if it is to prospet 

THE END 








in her first milking year Marlu Milady’s Fashion produced 


17,496 Ibs 
weight in milk 
to all dairy cows 


milk with 829 Ibs. fat — 
This Jersey record stands as a challenge 


nearly 21 times her 


' [} Please send me free literature on the Jersey ° 
; breed : 
|] Please send me a free copy of the Jersey Journal ‘ 
' magazine. | want to know where to buy breed- | 
: ing stock ' 
| THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB ‘ 
{| 1521 East Broad Street, Columbus 5, Ohio HD-155 ' 
' Name — ee ' 
| Address — a ' 
| Post Office Stote ' 


EEE EERE ORE OM 


A LESSON 


IN COW BUYING 


The $64 question in dairy farming. 


What is a good dairy cow? 


, 


This is a big question and dairy farmers answer 
it in many different ways. But owners of registered 
Jerseys say a good cow is one that produces annual- 
ly ten times her own weight in milk. 


Measuring a cow’s production in terms of her 
body weight is a simple but revealing measure of 
her efficiency as a milk producer. It takes money 
to raise dairy animals, takes money to feed and 
maintain them. Big production does not guarantee 
big profits unless the milk is produced efficiently. 
The dollars and sense efficiency of a dairy cow is 
measured by her milk production per unit of body 


weight. 


Jersey owners are convinced their cows produce 
more milk per unit of body weight than any other 
dairy cow. This production efficiency is why Jer- 
seys make more profit per acre for their owners. 


Talk with your Jersey neighbors about the pro- 
duction efficiency of their cows and write for free 
literature about registered Jerseys. 
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CPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Where Buyer and Seller Meet — 


The rate for advertising in this department is 30 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘help 


wanted’’ and ‘position wanted’’ 
address. “J. W. a~¥ 
advertisements must 
count as 8 additional 
CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy must reach 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. 
Wisconsin. 


advertising which is only 20 cents per word per insertion. 
Route 13, Green Bay, Minnesota,’’ is considered as eight words. | 
be signed: “SOX 2, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, 
Comes come Wee oF ieeep & See a 0 swe 


us four yo yye Bay issue. 
Send a. y~ te HOARO'S DAIRYMAN, 


Wisconsin"’ 
SEND —_ on 
NEW ADVER- 
Fort Phd 





DAIRY CATTLE 


s 


TOCKMEN'’S SUPPLIES 





FARMERS attention! 
Holstein cows and heifers for sale 
Bang's tested, calfhood vaccinated 
bred. Springing heifers. All stock 
lected and outstanding cattle—no 
cattle Any quantity sold—one to 
or cfhrioad lots SHADY ELM 
FARMS, Route 4, Box 502, Kenosha, 


Have approximately 500 
T.B. and 
Open and 
from se 
stockyard 
truckload 

8TOCK 
Wie- 


consin. Phones: Kenosha 2-0097—Sturdevant 
2261. 1-° 
HOLSTEIN springer cows and heifers. Also 
yearlings From our herd or shipped direct 
from Wisconsin. R. F. CULLER, 1719 Bev- 
erly, Wichita Falls, Texas 20-* 


PIPER Bros. Farm—Purebred and grade Hol- 
steins, production, type, pedigree and health 
Let us quote you prices on quality Holsteins 
Phone 2170, Watertown, Wisconsin 3-° 

KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farm- 
er for forty years. Large selection of choice 
Holstein cows and first calf heifers, fresh 
and close springers, service bulls, T.B. and 
Bang's tested. In carload or truckload lots 
KENYON BROTHERS CO., Elgin, Mlinois 
Phone Elgin 1618. 1-* 

FOR better Holstein cows and heifers write or 
call JESS LATHROP, Dundee, Ilinots 13-* 

KEATING Brothers Farm. Large selection test- 
ed Holstein and Guernsey tresh and springing 
cows and first calf heifers. We ship on orders, 
assure yourself of good cattle, telephone 414-— 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 5-* 


REGISTERED Holsteins, Guernseys and Brown 


Swies. All ages. J. M. MceFARLAND, Wa- 
tertown, Wisconsin 21-24 
HOLSTEIN Cows—Large se'ection of registered 


and high grade tresh cows and springers a! 
ways on hand. We have or can buy any kind 
of dairy cattle you want. Write or come. Our 
prices are right. MERLE H. GREEN & 
SONS, Elsie, Michigan. 2-* 
ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We 
ean furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this 
fall. Cows of all breeds Let us know your 
needs. We can supply them. BOTTEMA 
FARMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 8266. 20-* 
LARGE selection of Holstein and Guernsey 
springer heifers; also younger heifers and 
young springer cows. CHESTER FROBERG, 
Valparaiso, Indiana 17-* 
REGISTERED Holsteins; cows, heifers, calves 
Certified, accredited PAUL VAN CLEVE 
New Providence, Pennsylvania. 17.* 
REGISTERED Holstein calves. D. L. CAVEY 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 11-* 
HOLSTEIN heifers—We are offering finest quali 
ty, beautifully marked heifers at 12c¢ tb. test 
ed, ‘ready for delivery. You would like these 
ED HOWEY, South St. Paul, Minn. 23-4 
REGISTERED Holstein cows, heifers, calves and 
bulls, PAUL McFARLAND, Watertown, Wis 
consin, 24-5 
FORTY vaccinated Holstein heifers, start fresh 
ening in January Price $175.00. Many arti- 
ficial H. F. CLOW. Plainfield, Illinois. 
FOR Sale—Milking herd of fifteen Holsteins. 
State accredited. All are fresh now, ten years 
of artificial breeding. Must seil on account of 
allergy HOWARD J JACOBSON, Taylor 
Wisconsin 
HOLSTEINS and (Cuernseys—Large selection of 
epringers and fresh cows and heifers 
TB and Bang’s tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE 
& SON, ‘Grand Hotel for Dairy Cattle,’’ El- 
gin, Illinois. (Hotel accommodations). Estab 
lished 1918. Also good selection at Claremore 
Okla., Branch— Phone: Claremore 116, 1-24 
CHOICE Ilolstein and Guernsey dairy heifers 
from 350 to 900 pounds. Holsteins 12 cents 
per pound and Guernseys 10 cents per pound 
All heifers sold by the pound. Also springing 
heifers and cows Write or call, LINK 
BROTHERS, INC., Minong, Wis. 19-° 
COME to Cariton County for good type dairy 
cattle. Guernseys and Holsteins, healthy and 
productive. ARROWHEAD COOP, GUERNSEY 
SALES ASSOCIATION, Ed. Simpson, Sec 
Baroum, Minnesota 
COMPLETE herd Holstein and Guernsey 
fied Bang's free in Pian A Vilas 
Write BE. A. STENBACK, Phelps, 


for details. Phone 610 


choice 


Certi 
County 
Wisconsin 


FOR Sale-—-33 pure bred cows and heifers. One 
bull 4 years old Dunloggin and Curties 
Candy stock Reasonable. DR. J. W. HAY 
DEN, 4456 West Madison Street, Chicago 24 
Lilinois 24.5 

MILKING springing cows and heifers, many 
ealthood vaccinate’; artificially bred; TB 
Bangs tested C.0.D. shipments by truck. 
Sorry, no calves KLEIN'S DAIRVYLAND 
ACRES, Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin. Tele- 
phone 3700 8-* 


REGISTERED—<(iuernsey calves. K. V. FARM, 
Fikhorn, Wisconsin 11-* 
REGISTERED Jersey—epringer cows and heiters 
Calfhood vaccinated, T.B Ace., D.HLLA 
tested, classified IMetrict 12, Ohio Jersey 
Breeders Association. Contact PERL ELLIOTT 
New Concord, Obio. Phone Rix Mills 9R555. 1-2 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
complete line. Write for free catalog. NASCO, 








Port Atkinson, Wisconsin. 1-* 
CATTLE Oilers—Backrubbers Let cattle treat 
themeelves——-kill grubs, lice, ticks, mites, eu- 
tomatically. Applies insecticide to back and 


undersides—-$19.50 up. AUTOMATIO Co., 


Box 164, Pender, Nebr 22-9 
FOR caked or congested udders use Gordon's 
Liniment. Deirymen say, “Best ever, takes 


Postpaid §1. W. G 
l-epi 


cake out overnight.”’ 


INNERST, Cortland, New York. 





HORN weights, 90c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 


sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., 1% Ib. 


markers 
bers 

carry 
veterina 


dies; in 


bottle of ink, 
com plete 


and 2 ibs. Tattoo 
postpaid, includes set of num- 
and full directions. We also 
of ear tags, neck chains, 
supplies, serums, reme- 
for the stockman. 


$5.25 


line 
ry instruments 
fact, everything 


Write for free catalog. BREEDERS SUPPLY 


CO., Council Bluffs, lows 18-° 
GORDON'S Veterinary Penicillin — (300,000 
units) and Streptomycin (225 mg.) ointment. 


Here is 
edies 

the con 
and ecc 


Only 75¢ 
Cortland, 
ARTIFICIAL 


by the 
today 


INC., Box 43 


one of the finest of our mastitis rem- 
No fussing with syringes, just insert 
tente of the tube into the udder. Safe 
yneomical It's the tops in treatment. 
tube, $5.75 doz. W. G. INNERAST, 
New York. 20-11 
breeding equipment manufactured 
company in this field. Write 

catalog. INGEMIKIT ©0O 
Baraboo 11, Wisconsin. 25-° 


leading 
for free 


VETERINARY products direct to you at « great 


savings 
List 


Station 
FREE 68 


livestock 


Save 
CINE 
souri. 


MASTITIS ointments 
#1, 100,000 
drostreptomycin §4.60 doz 
#3, 300,000 
drostreptomycin $5.95 doz. 
#5, 500,000 
drostreptomycin 

$6.85 


base 


Kapsules 
each —-20« 
products 


prepaid 


TRIBUTORS, 


and 
UNITED PHARMACAL 


money 
0O., Dept. wW, 


Write for your tree copy of Price 
copy of “Animal Henlth News’’. 
COMPANY, Box 296, 
Missouri 24.¢ 
abortion, other 
line products. 
CITY VAOC- 
City, Mis- 
17-epl 
~Lowest prices, Masti-Kure 
penicillin, 125 mg. Dihy- 
tubes. Masti-Kure 
225 mg. Dihy- 
tubes. Masti-Kure 
penicillin, 225 mg. Dihy- 
10% double sulfas in liquid 
doz. tubes. Newest product—Kow 
Stop winter diarrhea in cattle. 25¢ 
lots of 100 Write for other new 
cireular. All orders ©.0.D. or cash 
FARMERS VETERINARY DIS- 
Box 442, New London, Conn. 


D, St. Joseph, 
page catalog. Mastiti« 
diseases Complete 
Write KANSAS 
Kansas 


unite 
unite 


penicillin, 


units 





CATTLE MARKERS 











FARMS FOR SALE 


45 





HELP WANTED 





OWING to il! health owner will sell his excel- 
lent 400 acre dairy farm in northern Indiana. 
Strictly modern seven room house and prac- 
tically new cow barn with 50 stanchions. Also 
new additional up-to-date four room cottage. 
Here is.a highly productive farm. One of the 
most up-to-date in the state that can be 
bought at « reasonable price. Write: W. R. 
LLOYD, RR #4, LaPorte, Indiana. 24-5 

STROUT Realty Catalog. Farms, homes, suto 
cts., businesses, 35 states, coast-to-coast. 5,557 
bargains described. Mailed tree! 
largest. 54 years service, STROUT REALTY, 
7-T So. Dearborn 8t., Chicago 5, MM. 22-° 

SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, al! located 
near Fort Atkinson, the world’s dairy capital, 
Our liste are always complete. Write for tree 


catalogue LOGANWAY, INC., Wisconsin's 
leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wis 
consin. 6-* 
SOUTH Carolina Farme-——Ideal tor dairy, live- 


svock or row crops. All year grazing. For new 
farm list, write PIKE REALTY COMPANY, 
Orangeburg, 8. C. 23-apl 

GEORGIA tarms for sale. Large. Small. re 
B. SAVAGE, Montezuma, Georgia. 

VIRGINIA livestock, dai farms and aaa 
estates. P. M. BROWNING, Realtor—Joba H. 
Hitt, Assdciate, Culpeper, Virginia 23-° 

A REAL ‘“‘humdinger’’ 280 acre level farm! All- 
modern home! Good outbuildings, all painted 
white! Two miles high school town, Only §100 
per acre, favorable terms. A ‘‘top notch’’ farm 
that must be seen to be appreciated! BAKER 
ZZ-48, St. Croix Falla, Wisconsin 

40 ACRE dairy tarm. Write STAN THURSTON, 
Taylor, Wisconsin 

162 ACRE dairy tarm for sale by owner, retir- 
ing. Equipped tor grade A milk and general 
farming. Good buildings. New milk house and 
barn cleaner. Good soil. Fine modern brick 
house 20 miles BW of Milwaukee. L. J 
BOELTER, Rt. 2, Mukwonago, Wisconsin 


FOR Sale—‘iood farms in vhe heart of the sunny 
south. Milk prices $6.00 tor 4% milk, good 
market for good dairy cattle, BRADHAM 
REALTY COMPANY, Realtors, P. 0. Box 


430, Sumter, South Carolina. Phone Spruce 
35-3576 1-4 
370 ACRE dairy farm with farm home and ten- 
ant house Level, limed, very productive 
Nicely located. 1/3 down, owner will finance 
$35.000 total Have 315, and 520, also 
WEHRLE AND WELCH, Vandalia, Hlinois 
PROFITABLE dairy tarm. South Central Flo- 


rida, 594 acres in excellent pasture grasece 

500 head capacity now carrying 180 head 
Nets §$34,000-——price $530,000 with §150,000 
cash Brochure available. B. KR. SHAFFER 
JR., State Sales——All types investment prop 
erty We sell Florida nationally THE 
KEVES ©0., Realtors, 234 Biscayne Blvd 

Miami, Florida 1-5 














SURGE wilker—-Married. House, $200. BER- 
GIN DAIRY, Fallon, Nevada. l-epl 
WANTEO— Experienced single man te work with 
purebred Jerseys Must be machine and 
hand milker. Age 350-50, $175 per month and 
board BOX 590, care Hoard’s Dairymaa, 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, 21." 


SALESMEN WANTED 


MAKE $75 and up every week. Full or part 
time. Take orders for America’s largest sel! 
ing, nationally advertised Liquid Pertilizer 
Bold with money-back guarantee. No invest- 
ment. Write “NA-CHURS''—450 Monroe 
Street, Marion, Ohio, l-epi 


AGENTS WANTED 


PROFITS unlimited in your own wholesale buy- 
ing service, Save yourself 66-2/5% on 10,000 
nationally advertised appliances, homewares, 
jewelry, sporting goods. Big profite selling oth- 
ere at discount! Free details, NATIONAL 
BUYERS SERVICH, Box 42615, Onkland, 
California, 20-epi 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Cellar, shed. Spare, full 
time, year round, We pay $3.50 ib. We paid 
Babbitt $4,165.00 in few weeks. Free book 
MUSHROOMS, Dept. 226, 2054 Admiral Way 
Beattic, Washington. 1-8 


AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 


LEARN auctioncering, 
REIBCH AUCTIO 
lows. 

LEARN asuctionsering. Term soon 
catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION BSCIIOOL, 
8425D4, Kansas City, Missouri. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


NORTHERN Hardy Seede-—Cholce of several 
grades and prices. Altalfas: Ranger, Vernal 
and Variegated. Sweet Clovere: Common clover, 
Ladino clover Empire Tretoil and other leg 

Timothy, fescues, brome and other 

grasses, Rodney oats, Write tor price list and 

tree samples Parmer agents wanted, NORTH 

DAKOTA GRIMM ALFALFA ASHOOCTATION, 

500 Co-Op. Growers, Pargo, N, D, 1-4 




















GROW Mushrooms, 








Free catalog. 
Mason Clty, 
5-° 


terms, soon. 
SCHOOL, 


Write tor 
Box 
9-* 








umes 


FARM weed shortage! Serious scarcity in alfalta, 
red clover, eweet clover, timothy, greases, for 
ages. Berry's Gro-Cvated Drand stocks offered 


first come, first served basis. Alfaifa §25.85 
bu Grimm §25.65 Red Clover $55.70. Pas 
ture-Hiay Mixture $18.00 (50 Ibe.) Gro-Ouated 











Brand—‘ivaranteed better stands of refund 
ALUMINUM, brass and colored plastic. Send FARMS FOR RENT difference in cost. Requires less seed per secre 
lor catalog. GEO, F. CREUTZBURG & SON, Hig catalog and seed samples tree, Lowest 
Drawer 152-H, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 18-* FARM tor Rent—Good dairy farm in lows direct mail prices «ll farm, garden seeds 
DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass County, 30 miles west of Madison, Wisconsin nursery stock, BERRY SEED COMPANY, 
tag for horns and neck Write for tolder. This 275 acre tarm will carry 50 head of Box 455, Clarinda, lows 1.2 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. OC, Hunt- cattle, Choice of milk markets, Will rent on BUY Montana Hardy Allfaitas, Clovers and 
ington, Indiana 16-* 50-50 basis or 40-60 if references are excel (iracses Ranger, Urimm, © ok, Hardistac 
lent. Call Madison ce-5-5851 or write BOX end Common Pasture mixtures, &@ specialty 
FEED BAGS 2082, Madison, Wisconsin Direct to the farmer at lowest possible prices 
Write tor advance price list MONTANA 
w) NY » . o i 
WE pay highest prices for your empty cotton POSITIONS WANTED Se eee . 
and burlap feed bags. Write for our quota- 
tions. THE DAYTON BAG AND BURLAP | 0.6.1.A, Supervisor desires position in Cali OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
COMPANY, Dayton, Uhio. 1-° fornia, Oregon or Washington. Seventh year in 
present sesociation,. References, JIM KRETT- NYLON hoslery P bargains Rrany A 
yw, uffalo, nnesota (thirds) 6 pair §1.00 Our better grade (sec- 
FERTILIZERS “a — - onds) 3 pair $1.00. Our select grade (irreg- 





GOLDEN-GLO } ighest 


phosphate available for 


rock 


Tennessee powdered 
immediate and 


test 














future delivery. Quality, analysis guaranteed. 
Dealers wanted. EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE 
COMPANY, Joliet, Illinois. 22-4 
HAY AND BEDDING 
ALL kinds of quality bale hay for sale, also 
beet pulp. All grains. Carlotse or truck de- 
livery. SCHWAB BROS. MILLA, INC., New 
Bavaria, Ohio, 19.° 
DAIRY hay—Carlots only Alfalfa, clover and 
mixed Ask tor delivered prices HARRY 
CATES, Jackson, Michigan. 19-8 
HAY—Fancy Alfalfa Clover, Timothy and 
mixed grades for sale. Also in market to buy 
good hay ART CALLARI HAY COMPANY, 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio 24-7 
FARM EQUIPMENT 
NEW Retter-Barne book Best ways to build, 
remodel and equip farm buildings. Please en- 
close dime for mailing cost. LOUDEN, Dept 
5. Fairfield. lows 21-* 
GRAIN Rollere—Krimpers. Roll, crack. crimp 
your grain without dust-—get fast growth on 
less feed Low cost, sizes 50 to 500 bu. per 
hour—$154.50 up. HESSE ©O., Box 164, 
Pender, Nebr 22-9 
DEPRESSION prices—We cell cheap. Save 50% 
to 75% on new and used tractor parts. All 
makes. We undersel!l. Describe needs. Imme- 
diate quotation. SURPLUS TRACTOR PARTS 
OCORP., Fargo, North Dakota 25-12 
COW stalls, pens, steel windows, hay carriers, 
steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
Air, Maryland 18-* 
SAVE on Tractor Parte Buy direct trom na- 
tion's largest combination steck of new and 
used parte Pree 1955 catalog. CENTRAL 
TRACTOR PARTS CO., Des Moines, la l-epl 
NEW and slightly used Portable Sprinkler Irri- 


gation Systems. Also Dealer Franchises svail- 
able in Wisconsin. ERIC FRANKE, RS, Stur- 
geon Bay, Wisconsin. 1-5 





DAIRY EQUIPMENT 





™ 
pails 


GALLON 
$22.00 


stainless steel milking machine 
New vacuum pumps $55.00. 


WILLIAM REID COMPANY, 2271 Clybourn, 


Chicago. 


19-epi 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED.—Young married man with experience 
as herdeman. Location, northern Hilinois. Ea- 
ceptionally good farm and Holstein herd. Op- 
portunity to saequire interest in herd and farm 





operations, Experience, education and refer- 
ences required BOX 415, care IHoard's 
Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 24-2 


DAIRYMAN for outstanding Holstein herd in 


Illinois. List experience, wage and telephone 
BOX 396, care Hoard’s Dairymen, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin 22-° 
WANTEDO—Ambitious, dependable man, married 
or single, for well-equipped 500 «acre general 
livestock and grain farm, northern Iilinols 
Milking 15-20 Holsteins. Work with progres- 
sive Protestant tarmer in congenial atmos- 
phere. Chance for man of character and abil 
ity to become operator of neighboring smaller 
farm after established. Good wages and ex- 
tras. Reterences first letter, please. BOX 418, 
eare Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis 
YOUNG married man, genera! work, must be 


good cow man, experienced with tarm machin 


ery. Modern house, salary, other things. Cive 
references, age, size ftamily in firet letter 
LOOKOUT VALLEY FARM, Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin 

WANTEO—-Working farm manager with «mall 
family tor Clase A dairy tarm. Elkhorn area 


in southern Wisconsin. Milking 55 good grade 


Holsteins. On DHIA, Modern home. Monthly 
salary and bonus. By March 1. Write BOX 
417, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson 
Wieconein 1.2 


MEN and women to well chicks. Large Wiscon 
sin hatchery. Spare time-——-make up to §1,000 
Ship anywhere Write BOX 549, Fort Atkin 
son, Wisconsin 1-2 

WANTEO—Married herdeman tor 45 cow herd 
(Holstein) producing Grade A milk in south- 
ern Minnesota. Must be able to take full re 
sponsibility Salary, and percentage of milk 
check. Modern home. BOX 416, care Hoard’s 
Deiryman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

SINGLE man with dairy and general 
perience Purebred Holsteins All modern 
equipment, year round work (ood wages 
Phone Kent 1482. BR. M. BENNETHUM, G10 
8. Chicago Avenue, Freeport, Diinois 

WANTED — Herdsman Complete responsibility 
Ayrshire herd, Must have experience in breed- 
ing, testing, ete. Will pay expenses for inter- 
view Salary $5500 yearly plus bonus hased 
on milk production. Modern apartment. North- 
ern Ullincis term. BOX 277, Ingleside, Till. 
pole. 1-2 


farm en- 





ulare) 3 pait 62.00. Postpaid when eash with 
order, ALLEN HOSIERY COMPANY, Hos 
549, Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn 1.° 
FULL fashioned nylon hoslery--Irregulars 2 pr. 
$1. Seconds 4 pr. $1. Thirds 6 pr. $1, Order 
now! PREMIER SALES, Bon 6177, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee. 15-* 
MAKE money introducing World's cutest chil 


adorable styles 
Rush name 


dren's dresses! Big selection, 
Low prices. Complete display tree 


HARFPORD Dept N-1576, Cinelonati 25 
Ohio 23.10 
BUY wholesale direct! Bave up to 66-2/5% on 
nationally advertised appliances, homewares, 
watches, cameras, sporting goods, toys, gilt. 
wares. Free catalog. WHOLVSALERS MART 
Box 612505, Houston, Texas. 20-spl 
NEW Plastic Mending Tape, Just presse on 
Repairs clothing instantly, Lightning seller 
Samples sent on trial. KRISTER 108, Akron 
Oh te, l-spl 
GOO00 money in weaving, Weave rouge at. home 
for neighbors on $69.50 Union Loom. Thou 
sands doing it. Booklet tree. UNION LOOMS 
84 Post Boonville, New Vork 
FREE Cataivg Finest fashion apparel, lowest 
prices anywhere! Page after page of exciting 
new style ideas for mother, children, dad 
Money-back guarantee Write: SOUTH OAR 
OLINA MILLA, Dept, 2686, Spartanburg, South 


Carolina 








A ORESE Hhop in your hom No investment 
Liberal sales commissions. Write BELLEORAI 
PASHIONS, 111 AL Bighth Ave New Vork 

FILM SERVICE 

FANFOLD Fotose--Now by mall. Roll developed, 
6 brilliant enlargements in album form, al; 
for 26¢ coin MAIL-PIX, Boa 7100, Mikine 
Park, Pennsylvania 14-* 





RABBITS 


EARN up to $400 monthly raising Angora and 
New Zealand rabbits Plenty markets, Par- 
tieulars tree, WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson, 





Michigan i9-* 
MAKE hig money! Raise Chinchilla rabbits. Cash 
markets supplied Write today! ROCKHILL 
RANCH, Sellereville 45, Pennsylvania 4 





For More Special Opportunities 
Turn to Next Page 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





Docs Imperial 
GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. Sale Averages $608 


Healthy and strong. Ovarenteed heelers. Year's 





tial. Ghetes of sen. Gpaged tension © we The Brown Swiss Imperial Sale 
cial Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- ? 4 
NEL FARM Ackley, lows 18-* held the day following the annual 


SHEPHERDS, Collies outstanding heelers, watch meeting of the Brown Swiss Cattle 
ke ZIMMERMAN FARMS, F! _ nm. &* . 

WORKING Border Collies beaeeted parents. Breeders’ Association, was the top 
Puppies guaranteed. HOWARD McCLAIN, averaging dairy cattle consignment 








R6, Lima, Ohio 2° 

‘ » “ sale held in Wisconsin thus far. 

a eles, "Ge100 Females 92.60 pA Fifty-seven head brought a total 

inetructione LAWRENCE P a, 

ns Wate oe rons essen of $34,670, for an average of 
: $608.24. 

The sale was managed by Norm 

SWINE Magnussen of the Brown Swiss 

FOR Sale—@ to 10 week old pigs. $14.00 ce, with Ma : 

CLARENCE ACKER, Middieton, ‘Wisconsin. auctioneer. Consignments came 

Tel. 25696 21-° from ten states and buyers from 

nine states. 





a The top bull was Lee’s Hill In- 
POULTRY—BABY CHICKS—DUCKS vestigator, a 15-month-old son of 


ononas Se clean—large pe. Royal’s Lady of Lee’s Hill and 
ae Gene) ee See Lee’s Hill Keeper's Statesman 

rices TUR- ’ 
KEY HATONERY, INC., | waren ey Meng consigned by Lee’s Hill Farm, N. 














to. Fel. 5190. 12-° . Orbec Sh of Wisconsin made 

pga ti men fy — gy Pe the top bid. of $2800. He pur- 
BEHIND EVERY BREEDER of the high-producing Guernsey cow Save cto. | Saestient cage ce Geer levers. Gast te bl ge ae —a 
stands The American Guernsey Cattle Club — the national or- euaiaek caiintey Atal Tan ees Ba codiae “bidder Bn gg on 
ganization devoted to improving, promoting, and guarding the horne—from Denmark, Europe's ‘‘Egg Basket’ Bear and Ken Marsh, Wisconsin. 
purity of the Guernsey breed. anes By Gutsbee. yay ™@. Top cow was Active Acres Elsie 

aie ate te cike tan = c= i C. H., an Excellent 4-year-old cow 

AMONG ITS VITAL SERVICES, the Club publishes the Guernsey | | “gurls, fra Chile and hi "oul: | Sm emg nold to. Wade. Kepner 
Breeders’ Journal. This practical, twice-monthly magazine is Kifingham, Iilinois. 1-2 Pa., for $2,600. She is a daughter 
edited for the purpose of keeping Guernsey breeders the best in- of Colonel Harry of J. B. and out 
formed men in the livestock business. MISCELLANEOUS - ater ng oy Sie ae 

SILO Inner-Seal. (Guaranteed) Paint as empty- Weaver, Ohio. 
PAINT 00” North Manchester, Ind. 20-* Top bred heifer was Lee’s Hill 


CLIPPER blades sharpened by tactory-trained Keeper’s Select Jane from Lee’s 
operators using factory equipment. Blades re- Hill Farm, a daughter of The 


a i ¢ By hay gh ot Keeper of Lee’s Hill and Slender 


SPECIAL FEATURE ARTICLES in the 


Guernsey Breeders’ Journal are pains- 


, New blad leo stocked. COBURN COM- Lee’ 
takingly prepared by outstanding na- PANY, “Whitewater 5, Wisconsin. 22-° a ic ~dongs be boo = 
tional authorities. Topics such as these =a ee ee SS rr oe $1,500. , 
diate payment of these top guaranteed prices, A Norvic farm consignment, 


are scheduled for forthcoming issues: 





posse,” $1 S0n new ‘white duck. giao; sew | Norvic Mistress Dairybee, brought 








entered, duck. $1.00; goose one os om, $1,100 from Charles A. Choate, 
™ BREEDING BETTER CATTLE © PIPE-LINE MILKING SYSTEMS wvght aod. graing~yest" nego, snow te | Minnesota, for the high price paid 
for dependability and fast service. Write now or an open heifer. 
we CALF RAISING w MANAGEMENT for tree by my — pn cen on _ Foll ng is a list of those ani 
goose an uc eathers sen vance samples. owl wt 
™ IMPORTANCE OF COW FAMILIES — ® MERCHANDISING MIDWEST FEATIUE (0., 1447 ive Isend | mals selling for $750 or more. and 
we 7 . — the buyers’ names: 
™ CROPS, GRASSLANDS FARMING = ™ SIRE PROVING LARGE. Deletes. Peger et pemee fet | Sherry, Vircqua, Wis. 
to 1 tities.) Pamph! Lee's Hill Investigat 
™ FEEDING FOR PRODUCTION ® STERILITY request.” GLENDALE FARMS, “Tyleriows, | Wade H. Kepner. Sharpevilie, Pa - 
Missiasippi 21-sp Active Acres Elsie C. H 
e INCUBATORS — All sizes. Electric. Hatch Tri-State Breeders Co-op., Westby, 
™ HERD IMPROVEMENT ™ ALL-AMERICAN AWARDS nee Otnes,_ they uch Chichen "ween He saci af 
pecia netr ne. reular. ” 
‘ ‘ ’ . y : i . . Novic Farm, Lake Mills, Wi 
NOW, check those subjects about which you would like more in- Bn ye ee a oe ae ‘Lee’s Hill ‘Keeper's Select Jane... 1,500 
formation — more facts to help you build your own profitable — We i sett yee enter with Jenn — oe varm, Baring 
business with America’s quality breed. We believe this simple circular. HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, por “stain __Waihalia Marinds Lullaby po Se 
check-up will prove to you the arroyo value of reading the ae Figtie, Colonel Tie oe . 1,285 
met are Breeders Journal, 7a ~ -~ oe coupon —— a Wave os 
onvenience in subscribing — ay. Chas. Choate, nn. 
~~ oa . y Norvie Mistress Dairy be 1,100 


THE WANTED || ee gre mone 
in anual 825 

GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ Sales Representatives! man ee viltington 
JOUR NAL a — EE 785 























24 Copies Per Year We need capable sales peo- 
; ‘ ple to sell subscriptions for New Grade 
Subscribe Now On This Special Offer! The National Dairy Farm A date set 
5 Years...$5.00 Magazine to Dairy Farmers. marge mA. — of Ag ~~ 
(t thon dail ) ngs, in has se uly 
MAIL COUPON TODAY! 2\ean 33. 1 Year. 88 Good territories open. Car 1, 1955, as the new deadline after 
aed nd» needed, farm background which Grade A milk must come 
The American Guernsey Cattle Club is a non-profit organization devoted to improving, helpful. Many of our pres- from herds free of brucellosis 
promoting, and guarding the purity of the Guernsey breed. To help Guernsey breeders ent sales people making (Bang's disease). The change in 
improv @ their herds, every focility of the Club is alwoys available — including personal commissions of over $100 the Wisconsin regulation estab- 
service from fleld representatives, ote production testing, type classification, sire weekly. lishes the same qualifying date as 
and herd analysis, pedigree service, The Guernsey Breeders’ Journal, and Milk Marketing 
through the GOLDEN GUERNSEY program. Write Today to a aon ~ tea by the 
} Circulation Manager 
HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
California merger 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
name Effective December 1, the San 
or visit with us at Pasqual Breeders’ Association, Inc. 
BOOTH 290-C of Escondido, California, merged 
with the Roger Jessup Farms Ar- 
address PENNSYLVANIA tificial Breeding Service of Glen- 
FARM SHOW dale, California. The newly com- 


bined unit will be at Glendale. 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. = 
January 10-14, 1955 





Each egg a hen lays costs less 
than the last one. 








state 
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HANDY HINTS 


JANUARY 10, 





FEEDS THREE KINDS OF HAY 


Orville Slagle, Ohio, keeps his 


cows eating heartily all winter. 
Naturally this means a high milk 
flow. He pampers their appetites 


by feeding different kinds of hay. 
The herd is fed hay three times a 
day, with a different kind being 
used at each feeding. 

He might start off with Ladino- 
timothy in the morning, red clover 
hay at noon, and alsike-timothy in 
the evening. “They sure clean it 
up,” he said. “They don’t get 
choosey and leave a lot behind as 
is often the case where only one 
kind of hay is fed.” 

Keen appetites keep his cows in 
flesh and health as well as 
in heavy production. The sus- 
tained milk flow resulting from 
this feeding method more. than 
pays for the little extra work. 

Ohio JOHN KRILL, 


good 


USE BALING WIRE 





Turning a nuisance into an as- 
set, Albert Cassidy, Illinois, makes 
lengths of concrete reinforcement 


cable from old baling wire. Wire 
is hooked through “J” bolt in fly 
wheel of hand corn sheller; other 
end of wire is held with short 
stick. A few turns make about 
four feet of cable. 

Illinois. C. F. MARLEY, 


PREVENTS SPILLING GASOLINE 


Here's a way to refuel small en- 


gines and tractors and reduce the 
hazard of fire caused by spilled 
gas Weld a section of flexible 


hose to the spout of a five-gallon 
asoline can. This hose (an old ex- 
haust pipe from a washing ma- 
chine) eliminates the use of a fun- 
nel and also makes it easier to fill 


a high tank without climbing on 
the tractor frame. 
lowa Wma. Scnorr 


FINDING LOST HEIFERS 


In New York and in most other 
dairy states, all cattle are now TB 
tested and many herds are in the 
brucellosis elimination program. 
All test papers are sent to the 
county veterinarian, with one copy 


of each retained in his files. If a 
heifer has disappeared from a 
community pasture, for example, 


ene can go to the office of the 
county veterinarian efter the herd 
tests have been made and look for 
the eartag in his files. All such 


papers are filed by towns in fold- 
ers for each farm. 

Start looking in the folders of 
those farms nearest where you 
think the heifer might be, and 
continue in widening circles until 
the eartag number of the heifer 
has been located, or it is deter- 
mined that she is not in the vi- 
cinity. 

A town or even the entire coun- 
ty can be covered in this way 
without leaving the office. 

New York A. H. peGrarr. 





Buy... 
U. S. SAVINGS 


RTHORN 'S 
G POWER 


iTS 









ILKING SHO 


BRINGS pROF 









When times are good 
farmers make rofite 
with Milking Bhorthornes. 
When times are tough, 
STILL make nice pr 
That's —- —— i . 
if beef and m are in ove ° 
both, you still have beth barrels died! You have 50 % 
more bargaining power than specialists Under AVER 
AGE farming conditions, Milking Shorthorns will give 
more profit home grown feeds and 
roughage ! into meat, milk, and butterfat most econom 
leally, Get the interesting, indisputable facts about 
DUAL- PURPOSE anes } + “ mentha” 91°00: 
eribe to Milkin; horthorn Journe 

$2.00 per yi 3 ~., $5.00; or write for FREE Details. 

AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 


313-C-5 8. Glenstene Springfield, Missouri 












ly and prices 












GUERNSEYS 








FOR SALE 
Bull Born Mar., 1954 


Dam is National Record Milk, 3rd 
Butterfat with record of 15581-747 
Srac 2x. Sire ts son of Coldspring'’s 
Romulus Beauty 14374-746 Jrac, Ex 
cellent, and St. James Champion 
Blaze 2% AR daughters, from the 
Barbara family. An attractive 
growthy individual. Also a few well 
bred heifer calves and yearling 
heifers 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


Smithville Flats New York 








WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred Guernseys. 
We know most of the breeders in America's 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Chartes L. Dalton, Sec. 


GUERNSEYS 


Waukesha County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you desire——-grade or pure bred 
Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA COUNTY GUERNSEY SREEDERS' 
ASS'N, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 
Offering select Guernsey bull calves up to service 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Parma Pre Melvin 
an outstanding type and production Sire. Dame: 
are daughters of the great proved high production 
Sire, Flying Horse Masters Royal, large, typy 
good uddered cows with records up to over 10,006 
Ibs. milk, 550 fat ae 2-yr.-olds, 505-2 milking 
Heifer calves for club work for Sale, the blue rib 
bon kind. The Right kind at the Right price 
Write or come to GRANDVU FARMS, Wrights 
town, Wisconsin. 
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JERSEYS 


BRICHAM JERSEYS 


Mere Than A Dosen Brigham Jerseys 
Have Made Records Above 800 Lbs. Fat 
—all on twice daily milking. 

The Entire Herd Of More Than 100 Cows 
Has Completed Fourteen Consecutive Vears 
Over 500 L865. FAT 

Five reeent herd sires have daughters 
averaging 610 to 702 Ibs. fat. 

For The Kind of Jerseys That Make More 








=e Dr can 2 | 





re 
Established 1803 
ELBERT &. BRICHAM, Owner 


ST. ALBANS 


VERMONT 





BETTER GUERNSEYS 


Purebred and grades with pisteoting production 
and type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds. T.B. and Bangs tested. Serv 
ice to buyers is free. JEFFERSON CO. GUERN- 
SEY BREEDERS ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 








ESKDALE FARMS GUERNSEYS 
We Have A Potential Herd Sire For You 
Bull Calves and Young Bulls Out of Dams 
of High Quality and Production. Helfers 
Occasionally Available. 

Write or visit either of our herds. 

Neenah, Wis., Box 512 or 
Tryon, N. C., Box 488 











GOOD GUERNSEY 
SIRE PROSPECTS 


of very 
Proven 
production and type on both sides 


We now have a couple 
fine bull calves for sale. 


of pedigree These are sons of 
McDoneld Farms High Dairyman 
and Leeside Dairyman A post 
card will bring you complete in- 
formation and prices 


Write Today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 








GUERNSEYS FOR SALE 


Herd of registered Guernseys. Av. 429024 
fat. Last 5 years D.H.LA. 22 cows, 22 heif 
ers. Excellent breeding. Herd sire average 


All vaccinated with strain 19 


JAMES AND MAX BATY 
Coral, Michigan Phone—711 


FOR SALE 


Young Guernsey bulls by outstanding herd 
sires and out of high production dams 
from good cow families. Ask for our DE 
FERRED PAYMENT PLAN Also out 
standing Yorkshire hogs from selective 
breeding 


7802 fat 





BURTON LANE FARM 


Box 552 Lake Forest, Illinois 








McDONALD FARMS 
GUERNSEYS 


OFFER 
A serviceable age son of a Na- 
tienal leader in milk, 


SIRE: McDonald Farms Prediction. 79 t his 24 
sone proved in D.UM.LA. have increased produc 

tion Hie 70 classified daughters average 866.7. A 
great pr 1 sire Onty a few son be of 
fered in the future 

Dammit Melonald Farms - fette 16020-79 

jr2c 2 15904-788-8r3. 505 stiona 

rd, 4th im fat in class 7a Sra. 5 5C 2s 

13515-650-5y -30% Matersel 7 r §857 

815-8" Second dam 6 records average 1220% 

644 all on 2s sleo Claes Leader The Laure 


Mills Eetafette far 


McDONALD FARMS 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK 





Good GUERNSEYS Always 
Selling or Buying 
My Service Will Help You! 


E. E. (Al) VARY 
STERLING - Phone 1630 - ILL. 














A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. elect « 
good typy ¥ g bull sired by one f our fine 
quality eire Langwater Rocket Langwater Sir 
Royal or Sanfadair Royal Prince. Tiey will add 
quality to y r herd and they are priced right 
Bee them at the farm Highway 2°96— bet ween 
st water and White Bear, Minnesota SANI 
TARY FanM DAIRIES, INC., 415 Grove Street, 
St. Paul 1, Minn 








IDEAL FARMS 


PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700, 800, or 900 lb. dams. Sreeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet. come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 











REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


Choice registered Cuernsey bul by proven sires 
. as Morsesnoe Conrad Asterbitt aid t of at 
least 400 p 1 dame, for sale Large selection t 
oee {ror serviceable age and younger Call 
1 vace ated. Hang's free, TH secredited herd 
Write or vieit us for pedigrees and f articulare 


BRANDTJEN FARMS Farmington, Minn, 














ARE YOU MOVING? 


Be sure to notify us three weeks 
ahead of time. Then you won't miss 
any issues. Give both your old and 
new addresses. — Hoord's Dairyman. 











BILTMORE JERSEYS 


The Answer To The Present 
Dairy Market Situation Is 
FEWER but BETTER Cows. 


We have been breeding Jerseys that 
have returned a profit for nearly three 
quarters of a century. 

With 1,300 Registered Jerseys to choose 


from, you can be assured of a herd sire 
prospect that will improve your herd. 


Write Us tf You Want More For Your 
Jersey Dollar 


Billmore Garma 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 














BRYN MAWR FARM offers ao son of Volunteer 
Rambling Lad, Superior Sire, TattooO41, Dropped 
Oct 7 1954. Dam: Bryn Mawr Bit, Good Piua, 
8800 Ibe. milk, 420 Ibe. fat at 2-10. Flt a daugh- 
ter of Pixy President. Write for pedigree, price. 


FRANK &. ASTROTH, R10, Se. Bt, Paul, Minn. 





5 STAR JERSEY BULL Dropped 4-12-54 


s i ' 

Bik? Standard Lord Basil. Ex. Sr. Superior Sire 
14 dave, 56002 BP 11,0032 milk 

DAM: Shadyrest X Aim Pride, Olassified ““¥.0."’ 


Best H.IK record s7ae BF 12.0)52 milk 


in 305 days at 8-8 (M.I 6Oligt B.F.). Heveral 
other records over ge FF liam of one Ba 
cellent cow ty r herd 


Price and Pedigres on Request 
Pleasant View Jersey Farm, Orawtordeville, towe 


GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS 
A few cholee 
reduction and 
Jersey Herds, 





young bulle and ball calves. 
PRICED TO 
Festus, Mo. 


Type and 
SELL, HEants 





HOLSTEINS 











CARNATION TILDA WALKER HAZELWOOD 
"Very Good" Dam of Bull, Ear Tag 6-174 


WE OFFER A BULL WHOSE 7 
NEAREST DAMS AVERAGE 
OVER 918 POUNDS OF FAT 
EACH. 


I" ISN'T every day you can buy a4 #on 
of Carnation Professor, the first-prize 


winning Junior Yearling son of the 
Excellent (old Medal Proven sire 
Halirose Progressor 
And this one Mar Tag 8-174, born 
Jul 10, 1054. is a son of the Very 
(,ood i-year ! Junior Champion 
daughter of Carnation Biack Magic 
Carnatior l la Valker Hazelwood 
It i ga t of prize-winning 
show anima And for production, the 
b has for his nearest dams, cows 
averaging 14.9 pounds of fat from 
2A,052 pounds f mil ch. in 365 days 
Tie your future herd te this collection 
of type and production ancestors, Send 
for fall details on H-174. Soon ready 
for light service. 
Addrens! 
CARNATION MILK FARMS 
Dept. 146, 
1060 Stuart Buliding, 
Seattic 1, Washingten 
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BIG COW... | 
BIG PRODUCTION... 
BIG PROFIT.. 


higher INCOME per sq. ft. of barn space 






> Yenc 
with REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


To measure milk production, size up the cow. of size and high production that add gener- 
ously to your milk check. 





“ . 
& 
el 





Registered Holsteins are big, deep-bodied, 
strong ... give you the most cow per square 
foot of stall space. That’s richly worth con- 


sidering when you figure the capital invest- SIGN of the TIMES 


ment in barns and equipment these days. 
Officially tested, registered Holsteins, repre- 


Every unit from barn cleaner to milking senting over 50,000 cows in 2,000 herds, achieve 
machine is used to fullest efficiency with big- nearly double the production of the average 
producing Holsteins. They have the big ca- U.S. cow, and exceed any other kind of dairy 


_ ae Kiva por ongy roughage that cattle in milk and butterfat production. 


Registered Holsteins bring you a heritage 


Registered 7 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION of AMERICA HOLSTEINS 











BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT FS ‘ 3 
Wal ZA of thé: tittid. 














1955 
ATTENTION — DAIRY FARMERS 


Large selection young high-grade fresh, close-up 
and springing MOLSTEIN & GUERNSEY cows 
and heifers always available. Direct farm pur- 
chases carefully selected for quality, type and pro- 

tion. T.B. & Bang’s Tested; many Calfhood 
daily sales. ~ 4 prices 
= 


JANUARY 10, 


Vaccinated Private 
and reasonable delivery gladly quoted. 
confidence from Ohio's Oldest Licensed ei 
Distributors Dairy Cattle Specialists for "tos 
continuous years 

L. F. BROWN & COMPANY, Est. 1849 
3153-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohic 
Office Phone: Kirby 5041 Night Phone: Valley 8024 








Carnation Ponderosa 
This month we offer Stoffell Carnation In- 


ka King born September 7, 1954. He is 
dammed by the cow pictured above who as 
a two year old made 611 Ibs. fat and 
16,988 ibs. milk on 2X milking for 365 
days. He is sired by senior herd sire, 
Carnation Stylemaster. For price, picture 
and pedigree write 


STOFFEL S MILK FARM 
Knoxville 


» Tennessee 


Service Age Herd Sire 


We offer a bull born 11-19-53 that is well 
grown with lots of type. The dam is an 
outstanding cow with a string of real rec 
ords. The sire has wonderful type and pro- 
duction. Write today for pedigree, photo 
and price. 

MEDSKER FARMS 


LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Offer « choice selection of bull calves. up to ten 
months old, sired by our great young sire, L. Re- 
gal Pearl, a 3 year old son of the noted Pabst 
Regal, trom a 757-lb. 2x, Excellent cow of rich 
Ormeby breeding. Dama are all A.R. cows with 
2x records trom 400 ibs. as junior 2 yr. olds, up 
to 650 Ibs. as mature cows. Several from 4% 
dams. Send for pedigrees and descriptions 


A. d. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 
(Accredited and Certified Herd) 





Sullivan, Indiana 








FRANK LUHRS SAin¥ tow MAnkeT 


We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 


SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


EUREKA FARMS 


Quality Holsteins very oy in Carnation 
blood lines. Have a couple old enough for 
heavy service and baby bulls from tem- 
ber on. The dams have been in D.H.LA. 
testing for years. Our present bulls are all 
sired by our 7th Carnation bull, Carnation 
Plunderer. Tell us age you would be 
needing 

EUREKA FARMS, C. E. Hurtbert, Stockton, i. 





La Salle 1456 








Potled Holsteins. A polled bull from our herd can 
give you horniess Registered Holsteins. Burke and 
Rag Apple bloodlines. A selected Pedigree bull is 


available 
THE GARONER FARM 
rdner Solon 


Robert W. Ga Mills, 1, 





REGISTERED FEMALES. Can spare five or six. 

Nearly all our cows have records of 5002 or over; 

even many two year olds making over 5002 ail 

2X ordinary farm care. Write or come and see us. 
THE ELDONON HERD 

Donald W. Johnson Harvard, Ilinois 








SELECTED PEDIGREE BULLS 


from 2 X A.R. dams to 850 Ibs. fat sired 
by St. Croixco Regal Lad V.G. and Pabst 
Roamer Revelation, full brother to Pabst 
Sir Roburke Ragapple Ex, G.M. 8T. 
CROIX COUNTY HOSPITAL, New Rich- 
mond, Wisconsin. 





Holstein Cows 
and Heifers 


Approx 500 for sale, T.B. and Bang’s 
tested, calfhood vaccinated. Open and 
bred. Springing heifers. All stock from 
selected and outstanding breeds. No 
Stockyard cattle. Any qvantity sold. 
One to Truckload or carload lots. 


SHADY ELM STOCK FARMS 
Route 4, Box 502, Kenosha, Wis. 

















PHONES: Kenosha 2-0097 Sturtevant 2261. 
— —E 














BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 
Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 
Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 

COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
and Non-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. Al! animals 
T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered in truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 27F3 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 
to ge some where good Holsteins are 
raised. omy em ore handed and save 
expenses. e have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any number 


large or & 
LOUIS NEHLS 


Juneau, Wisconsin 








Phone 4933 


FOR SALE: 35 head of young regis- 
tered Holstein cows, popular blood 
lines. Ideal base, dairy production 
doesn’t vary 3 cans of milk for the 
ear, Average test for year close to 
8%. Bang’s certified herd No. 
40965. Calfhood vaccinated. Would 
like to sell as a unit. Herd sires and 
heifers from these cows also avail- 
able. Joe Susina, Phone Green 814, 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin, 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 
Personal Selective Service to Holstein Buyers 


Registered and Grade. Direct Qountry Purchases. 
My service will help you 
Free Fieldman Service 








Write or Wire tor Complete Information 


PRANK HERTEL PHONE 509 
619 Robert Street » wi 





Fort Atki 








WISCONSIN INSTITUTION 


HOLSTEINS 


Demand for our proven bloodlines 
has far exceeded our supply and at 
this time we can offer only choice 
heifers under breeding age, and 
young bulls under 10 months of age. 


— For Information Write — 
W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 


State Dept. Public Welfare 
STATE CAPITOL, MADISON, WISCONSIN 











by his sone. 





Pabst Roamer *' Excelient’’ 


Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad's transmission 
of bigh production and good type is inherited 
On mature 2X-505 
er shows an increase 

ter pairs of 850 milk, 50 fat 
increase on 42 pairs of 1170 milk 

bulls and semen available. 

Write tor pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 


Gold Medal Proven Sire Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis. 


day basis, 
94 dam-daugh- 

Regal shows an 
48 fat. 





Pabst Regal *'Excetient’’ 
Geld Medal Proven Sire 








HERE'S A SERVICE AGE BULL FOR YOU!!! 


“BETTY GINGERBREAD", 


Selected Pedigrees, has a % sister who classified Very Good as « 


two year old, and whe as a Junior two year old made 722 tbe. Fat, 2X milking, with « 4.3% 


test, whieh promises to be a new State Record. 
Fat, 2X milking cow; and his six nearest tested dame average 


His own dam is alse a 700 tb. 
662 ibs. Fat, all on 2X milking. 


You can buy him from 


SCOTT MEYER & SONS 


Hannibal, Missouri 


or Rag Apple lines. we. Rolocted trom the best 
herds in the state of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used for over 50 years. We 
cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in Wis- 
consin 

We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
purebred and high grades. At present 
special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lots. We 
service over 700 herds. Our motto is—'‘Quality 
at the lowest prices possitle."* 

Servicee—W. L. Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 
Swartz, Ed Weyker, Frank Swarts, Don Stouffer 
at your disposition—can handle orders for truck 
or carloads, Telephone 3644, Waukeshe. Wis., 
or write for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 











HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 
“Heart of Indiana's Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies. 
LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 

Silver Lake, Indi Tel 3801-3804 
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WHAT MORE 
DO 
YOU WANT 


BROWN SWISS CATTLE 

ARE EXCELLENT PRODUCERS: 
HAVE A LONG-MILKING LIFETIME: 
PRODUCE HIGH QUALITY PRODUCT: 
ARE HARDY AND RUGGED: 

ARE GOOD FEREDERS: 

HAVE HIGH SALVAGE VALUE: 

ARE QUIET AND ATTRACTIVE: 
HAVE A LARGE DEMAND: 

Free Literature on Request 

BROWN SWISS BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
BELOIT WISCONSIN 











AYRSHIRES 


Soba OR 


Big Milkers ©. - Hardy Rustlers 
ORD Good Grarers - Perfect Udders 


Wee tee Beebtors 


Ayrsbire Breeders Association 
10 Conter St, Brendon, Vi 














Dairy Cows For Sale 


Tt in need of good dairy cows, selected 
from Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 
DARCEY 

Tri-County Holstein Association 


Watertown Wisconsin 














Grade and Purebred Holsteins 
Richland County's best herds. For fleldman serv- 
ice contact — RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C6. VICTOR GOOD. 


RICH, Secretary 
Phone LONE ROCK, wis. 





DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sates and fleldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle from one of Wisconsin's largest 
Dairy counties where 15,000 cattle are on D.H 

test and more than 50,000 are bred artificially 


For Information write 
FRANK €. ee, Fieldman 


Residence Dial 3-5538 





363 W. St. 
Office Phone Dial 6- 0513. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Registered and grade Holsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial recess Special offering 
of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fleldman's services 
rite, wire or phone for prices. 

CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone 1340 
Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 


Carefully selected Holstein heifers and young 
cows, grade and registered, bred for type and 
production. Also choice, serviceable registered 








bulls Mostly Burke and Carnation breeding 
Free ftieldman service, 

For intormation write: 
WwW. K. WRIGHT Columbus, Wis, 


Rf. 1, 
Phone Fall River 26F21 








FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Fight coun- 
ties with over 500 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predominant. 

Fieldman Service. Write 4. wiTANCHFIELD, 
136% Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phene 7646, 


YOUR DAIRY HERD 

THREE OF OUR REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 
ARE CALVING 800N, TAKE A BULL CALF, 
USE HIM UNTIL 3 YEARS OLD FREE, WRITE 
CLARENCE L. CORKWELL, Mt. Sterling, Ohic 


IMPROVE 





AYVRGHIRE BULL CALVES. Write to us tor ped 


igrees and prices of registered bull caives that are 
sired by Approved sires and out of type classified 
dams that have official Herd Test records made 


on two milkings daily. STRATHGLASS FARM, 
Box 71, Port Chester, N. ¥ 


) nn 


v HAVE You 
CONSIDERED A 
STYLEMASTER SON? 
He is out of the greet National Class 
leader Neshaminy Miss Phett. 
Daughters of “‘Stylemaster” are 
doing @ great job at the pail, 
WRITE TODAY 
WINDROW FARMS 


Highway 















50! Coolidge 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 
aa en en ee 
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LONG LANE FARM olfers you more tor your 
Ayrahire dollar. We have consistently added top 
individuals of the most popular bloodlines, Our 
herd sires are from the breed's topmost record 
holders 

Write Us For The Gest At Farmers’ Prices 


LONG LANE FARM Marine City, Michigan 


XXITKITTAATAATIITAAAIIAAIIIIIT 


Reg. Ayrshire bull call born Jan. 16-54. Dam won 
tet prize Milking Derby Claes, Inter, Dairy Exp 
as @ record as a 2 yr. old, 11,075 the, milk, 460 
fee. fat. Maternal sister to bull calf made 10,455 
ibe. milk, 465 tbs. fat in 300 days as a 2? yr. old, 
GREENFIELD FARMS, 3300 Se. 76th H%., Mil 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


An Outstanding Bull Calf for Sale 


Born 10-31-54: Sire 








Caretree Diamond Jim, Deu 


ble Approved. 10 daughters avg, 11,552 the. milk 
4.52%, 499 ibe. tat. Dam: Carefree Grand Fiee 
je. 11.025 the. milk 4.4° 486 ibe tat. by Coad 
Acres Grand Admiral whose let 5 daughters avg 
12.020 ibe. milk 4.26% 512 ibe fat PRICE 


$125.00 F.0.B. New Haven, Indiana 
LET YOUR NEXT HERD SIRE COME FROM 
cCAnernee LET HIM OCONVINGE You 


CAREFREE FARMS New Haven, indiana 








Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


to 
for good productive, 
healthy. commercial dairy 
cows and foundation pure 
breds. Our county 
ations cooperate to yar 
sales service a's 
Write BARA yk: 
coop. a vi Ne 
SALES ASSN 
non, wis. 





AYRSHIRE CALVES 


9 « Aisle « 
Hoosierlea Farms, Franklin, Ind. 


and 
Scotch-Shorthorns of Quality and Breeding 
write Randolph M. & William &. Core 
LAKEVIEW RANCH, Jackson, Miss. 


fn. A. 1 GIWEL AOD 








Registry For Crossbred 


INTERLAKEN _— 





CROSSBRED DAIRY CATTLE REGISTRY 


Cattle having grade or 
More Production, More Profit, Rugged, Healthy Animals with Crossbreds. 


AMERICAN CROSSBRED DAIRY CATTLE CLUB 


purebred ancestry. 


NEW YORK 











‘Theyre Building Better Herds 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


While They Gut Production Costs 





There’s no doubt that a better herd will make 
more money both in the present cost-price 
myueeze and in the brighter years ahead. Profit- 
conscious dairymen are meeting the present 
emergency and building for the future by rais- 
ing beautiful replacement heifers on Kaff-A. 
By using Kaff-A to grow replacements, all of 
the milking herd production can be marketed 
to bolster milk checks. This milk that would 
otherwise be needed by calves can replace the 
unprofitable production of low producers, ani- 
mals with damaged udders and old cows. Such 
cows can't be milked profitably under present 
conditions. They can’t be given the job of rais- 
ing calves because even the best cows can’t 
compete with Kaff-A in either economy or 
resulta. And the space, feed and care expended 
on marginal cows can go into building a better 
herd for the brighter days when more people 
drink more milk and dairy prices improve 
Kaff-A replaces whole milk at a fraction of 
even present Grade A prices. And it replaces 
the highest cost milk from the least efficient 
producers. The beautiful calves raised on Kaff-A 
are faster-growing, thriftier and easier to raise 
than is possible with whole milk feeding. Only 
Kaff-A contains the miracle “young life’’ in- 
gredient, Hidrolex, which is “pre-digested”’ for 
the baby calf's delicate stomach. Hidrolex with 





Artificially Sired— 
Kaff-A Raised Every One 


“Our calves are artificially sired so we wont to raise 
every one. | belleve we were the first to try the new 
Koll.A with Hidrolex when our dealer received the 
first shipment. We had raised off ow calves on nurse 
cows the three previous years, but the rich milk of our 
Jerseys caused @ lot of scours. In fact, the lost year we 
hod lost eight out of ten calves, So we started using 
milk replacers end fed seven colves on two other 
brands before we changed to the new Koff-A. 





"Now thet we've raised nine colves on the new 
Kaff-A, we can sincerely soy It is the bes! product we 
have ever tried. These colves ore far better than those 
raised on milk or other brands. They are bigger calves, 
deeper bodied, with good berrels and thriftier hoir 
coot. The colves like the new Koff-A better, and we 
hoven't lost a calf or even had « case of scours.” 

H. C. Nesh, Stert end Nosh Doiry, Rt. 1, Tyler, Tex 


Leading Dairymen Sell More Milk 
Grow Beautiful Calves Faster 


other balanced milk solids, antibiotic and 
added vitamins gives the baby calf such com- 
plete nutrition that it can completely replace 
whole milk after colostrum. 

More than half a million calves have already 
been raised on the new Kaff-A formula with 
Hidrolex. The heifers you raise on Kaff-A (like 
the ones shown on this page) can be some of the 
finest cows and most profitable producers 
you've ever owned when they are ready to take 
their place in your milking line. Your milk 
hauler or feed dealer who supplies you with 
Kaff-A will be glad to show you Kaff-A raised 
herds and help you improve your herd while 





eu ft, , ~ el a> 


“ONE OF 50 FINE CALVES” 


“This is but one of 50 fine calves | have raised on this program 
to build up my herd. Before using Kaff-A, | was feeding dried 
skim milk and other replacers. Kaff-A to me is the Lest replacer 
thet | have used in years of raising calves.” 


you sell all your cows’ milk. 


F. D. Magill, Dairy, Grand Crossing, Fla. 





OWN TEST CONVINCES INDIANA DAIRYMAN 








Of 250 Calves Started on KAFF-A 
Conner Prairie Has Lost Only 3 


“We are experimenting at Conner Prairie Farms, crossing 
Brown Swiss females with Jersey-Red Sindh bulls (a milking 
strain of Brahmas). The calves are half Swiss, quarter Jersey 
and quarter Sindh. Since they may be the foundation of a new 
dual-purpose breed, it is important to our research to give 
them a good, uniform start. 

“They ore all fed Kaff-A. We let the calves suck their 
mother and get the colostrum milk the first three days. Then 
during the next week, they are gradually taken off the cow 
and put on Kaff-A fed through a nipple bucket until they are 
two months of age. 

“We have had very good results in starting calves with 
Kaff-A. We have started approximately 250 of these cross 
bred calves and we have lost only three while in the calf barn 
during a four months’ period.” 


Fred Lemmon 

Dairy Herdsman 
Conner Prairie Farm 
Noblesville, Ind. 





Fred Lemmon with a pair of lively 
Conner Prairie calves. 


One of Conner Prairie's Jersey X 
Red Sindh bulls with part of his 
Brown Swiss harem. 
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with H IDRO; EX 


@ T. M. for Hydrolysed Whey 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY + DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Division Offices: Denville, Ill, Des Moines, le., Lancaster, Pe., Atlanta, Ga., Springfield, Mo., 
Secramente, Calif Makers of Hidrolex, Semi-Solid Emulsions, Spern end Koff-A. © 1954 
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VETERINARY COLUMN ~e 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M 


Coccidiosis 
(Red Dysentery) 


There are a number of causes of 
diarrhea in calves. If the scouring 
is persistent and the feces are 
blood-tinged, be suspicious of red 
dysentery or coccidiosis. 

What is it? 

It is a rather serious parasitic 
disease of cattle. It occurs mostly 
during the months ahead in the 
northern half of the country where 
animals are being more closely 
housed for the winter 

The disease, however, occurs at 
any time of the year and has been 
reported in almost every section 
of the country. It is believed the 
disease is increasing. Another 
opinion is that the disease is uni- 
versal and is now being diagnosed 


better. Cattle of all ages are sus- 
‘eptible. Primarily it is found in 
voung animals and calves. The 
disease also may occur in swine, 
sheep, fowl, and small animals 
What causes it? 
Eggs (oocysts) of certain types 


of protozoa are taken through the 
mouth with the food. The oocysts 
contain spores or coccidia which 
are released when they reach the 


intestine. Protozoa, you will re- 
call, are one-celled animals of mi- 
croscopic size much like bacteria, 


which are one-celled plants 

In the intestines, the sporozoites 
or “spores” enter the epithelial 
cells and set up an inflammation 
The enteritis affects mainly the 
rectum, but the colon and secum 
may also be attacked 


How does it get started? 

Infection is favored by filth, 
moisture, and poor sanitation. Oc- 
casionally the disease occurs in 
animals kept under excellent con- 
ditions. When the infection is 
heavy, a number of animals in a 
herd or pen usually show signs of 
having the disease. It is not un- 
common to find symptoms confined 
to single individuals in a remote 
neighborhood where there has been 
no contact with other animals 

Studies show that all cattle har- 
bor at least a few coccidia. Clini- 
cal symptoms do not usually show 
up when the infection is mild. A 
light case of diarrhea may be the 
only indication of the disease 

Animals become infected by eat- 
ing or drinking contaminated feed 
or water. The infection may 
spread from one farm to another 
among cattle that drink from a 
common stream.’ Surface water is 
often the source of severe out- 
breaks. Poorly nourished animals 
that are housed together in damp, 
filthy barns are most susceptible. 

Symptoms. 

Symptoms show up about three 
weeks after an animal has been 
exposed. A bloody diarrhea may 
be the only early symptom in the 
mild form. If the animal is milk- 
ing, the pro@uttion is likely to 
drop off. In suckling calves there 
may be only a slight diarrhea with 
bloody feces Upon examination 
these will be found to contain 
many oocysts (eggs) 

In the more severe forms there 
is an early loss of appetite along 








with a rapid loss of condition. A 
fever may be present although the 
temperature may be normal or 
subnormal. While the activity of 
the bowel is usually increased at 
first, a few days later there may 
be a complete paralysis. 


In severe cases, the inner wall 


of the rectum is thickened, con- 
gested, and wrinkled. Some ani- 
mals become very weak and list- 
less Pneumonia often sets in 
while the animal is rundown. 
Diagnosis. 
The presence of blood, particu- 


larly in the form of clots in the 
feces, leads one to suspect coccidi- 
osis. The presence of many oocysts 
in the feces usually confirms the 
diagnosis. Often oocysts are ab- 
sent in the beginning of an attack. 

Winter dysentery may be con- 
fused with coccidiosis. A _ consid- 
eration of the possible source of 
infection is helpful to veterinari- 
ans in making a diagnosis. For 
example, drinking from a shallow 
pool or contaminated stream leads 
us to suspect coccidiosis 

When winter dysentery is pres- 
ent there are usually a number of 
infected herds in the area and the 
seasonal incidence is December and 
March. In severe infections with 
coccidiosis deaths are common. 
This is not true in winter dysen- 
tery with bloody diarrhea. 


Prevention and treatment. 


Coccidiosis can be largely pre- 


vented if animals are not permit- 
ted to drink from contaminated 
streams or pools. Shallow bodies 


of water with contaminated drain- 
age are especially dangerous. Wet, 
filthy pens and yards are also 
sources of coccidia development. 
Keep quarters well-bedded. Pro- 
vide fresh, clean water from a re- 
liable source, and feed adequately. 
Segregation of calves in individual 
pens and by age groups also helps. 
These are the principal aids in 
warding off coccidiosis and other 
intestinal infections 

A variety of drugs are used in 
treating the disease. In severe at- 
tacks, protectants for the inflamed 
intestinal lining are used. Stimu- 
lants are indicated when depres- 
sion and weakness are present 

To combat dehydration and hem- 
orrhage, veterinarians frequently 
resort to transfusions with saline 
solution, blood, or dextrose to sup- 
port nutrition and combat reduced 
body function. Sulfa drugs and 
antibiotics have a definite place in 
treating mild and severe forms of 
coccidiosis 


LAMB BORN IN FALL 


I would like some information 
on a baby lamb that was born 
September 26. Everyone we've told 
won't believe it. They say it isn’t 
possible to have a lamb at this 
time of the year. Is there anything 
to this? 


Please send information, 

Monroe, Wisconsin M. 8. 

It is true that it is out of the 
ordinary to have a lamb born in 
September However,  irregulari- 
ties in the endocrine system 
sometimes occur causing an off- 
season ovulation and oestrual pe- 
riod. If the ewe is bred at such 


a time, conception may occur. 


$1 


MILLIONS OF CASES 


of MASTITIS 
| succestuly treated with 
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PENDISTRIN is a trodemork., 


PENDISTRIN'® 








You may be confused by the many claims made 
for various antibiotics used in treating mastitis. 


But when you go to your drugstore, remember 
this: Millions of cases of mastitis have been 
successfully treated with Pendistrin! 


It’s the No. 1 seller because it has proved so 
highly effective for so many years. 


The antibiotic combination in Pendistrin— 
100,000 units of penicillin and 100 mg. of dihy- 
drostreptomycin in each tube —is among the most 
effective known for controlling usual mastitis- 
causing organisms. 

Pendistrin is fast-acting. The special, new free- 
flowing Squibb Base disperses quickly through- 
out the quarter... releases the antibiotics rapidly, 
completely. 


On its record—you can rely on Pendistrin. You 
can rely on Squibb—a name you can trust. Get 
Pendistrin with the new Squibb Base from your 
druggist! 

For additional information, write to: SQUIBB 
Veterinary Department, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


BUY THE BARN BOX— AND SAVE! 


See your druggist!~Be ready to treat mastitis 
at the first sign. Get handy “barn box” of New 
Pendistrin. You save money, too, when you buy 
by the dozen! New Pendistrin has a 24-month 
dating, Look for it at your drugstore. 


PENDISTRIN 
A sexy Cuealvenl f2" 


PE NDISTRIN 


For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, 
consult your veterinarian, 


SQUIBB... NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
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Help keep them THRIFTY, VIGOROUS and STURDY! 


Your calf, dog, or horse gets all known essential vitamins, plus 
added minerals in this complete feed supplement! Get New 
Formula Vionate. It promotes rapid growth, thrift and vigor 
whets appetities...helps develop strong bones, sturdy bodies 
with glossy coots ond healthy skin. See your druggist! 





8 ot. 7% 
Also in 2-lb., 
10-Ib. and 50-tb, 
economy sizes. 


ot VIONATE®sauiss 





Balanced vitamin and mineral supplement 
| 


MIONATE® is trademathe _) 





Twice a Day...Every Day...Millions of Cows 
get Surge TUG & PULL Milking! 


If the Surge did not do a rather good job on 
those millions of cows, then Surge Sales would 
not grow and grow — not so many thousands 
of farmers would be switching to the Surge. 


You know ahead of time just what kind of 
cow milking the Surge will do. You don’t 
have to bet your money or the udders of your 
cows on an experiment or an imitation. 


Parlors — Pipelines — Buckets . .. Surge has 
them all. Any machine that bears the Surge 
name plate does milk with genuine Surge 
TUG & PULL. That “genuine” is important. 


BABSON BROS. CO. 


2843 West 19th Street 
Chicago 23, Illinois 





